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Yes, but is this Profit-Sharing scheme 


actually doing you I.C.I. people any good ? 


Far from it. So far, only about a quarter of the stock involved 
has been sold. Most of our people i 
seem to like the idea of having a 


personal stake in their own Company. 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY COUSINS 


have, but his handling of the London bus dispute 

suggests that he and the Government are still a long 
way from recovering after the Thorneycroft shock. His 
handling, because it is now clear that this particular baby 
was taken out of the hands of the Minister of Labour by the 
Government as part of its campaign to restore confidence in 
its will to fight inflation. There was some jubilation, at first, 
among Tories that the Government had at last been firm; joy 
that changed to hurt surprise at the reception of the news the 
next morning: even the Express was critical. The fact is that 
the whole business of the busmen’s wages has been bungled; 
and firmness now, though it may be theoretically desirable, 
may lead to an industrial battle of a kind which could very 
easily have been avoided without meekly giving in to the 
busmen’s demands. 

Some sorrow has been felt for the Minister of Labour, who, 
it is thought, has been ground between the upper and the 
nether sandstones of Government and TGWU. Condolences 
are not in order: if the present situation is anybody’s fault, 
it is Mr. Macleod’s. He had a wonderful opportunity last 
autumn, if not to settle this dispute, at least to make the 
Government’s position unassailable. To begin with, the 
TGWU was in a very difficult position. If a heartfelt cry arose 
from Mr. Town Cousins about the cruel hardships of the 
London busmen caused by too small a differential, he would 
have been gleefully reminded of what Mr. Country Cousins 
had said last year about the cruel hardships of the provincial 
busmen caused by too large a differential. Mr. Town Cousins, 
therefore, had not unnaturally decided it was in his interest 
to restrain the London busmen; and in this task he met with 
some success. At various times in the last few months they 
showed signs of wanting to throw restraint overboard (par- 
ticularly when the provincial busmen, so far from being 
satisfied with last July’s increase, started demanding more); 
but Mr: Town Cousins managed to dissuade them from doing 
anything rash. He even got them to enter into discussions with 
the London Transport Executive and the Chief Industrial 
Commissioner, Sir Wilfred Neden; from which emerged the , 
agreement that a committee of investigation should be set up 
by the Minister. 

There is no reason to doubt that Mr. Macleod would have 
taken this advice, and set up the committee, if he had not 
had to face the Cabinet at a time’ when the others were 
desperately anxious to do something if only in order to show 
absent friends that ‘they are doing something. And to get 
tough with the London busworkers must have seemed such 
an easy way out. To begin with, nobody has much sympathy 
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with the wage demands of busworkers, town or country; if 
you use dubious methods of wage bargaining, like the leap- 
frog, you must expect few tears to be shed if a leap lands 
you into a ditch. On the general issue of wage demands, too, 
there is a growing disposition in the country, even among 
trade union members (and still more among their wives) to 
accept wage-pegging, if it means price-pegging. And at the 
best of times busmen cannot hope to be at once militant and 
popular; certainly not in January. If the Government is ever 
going to take a stand, it could be argued, this is the time. 

It is; but it is not only the time but the timing that is im- 
portant. Mr. Cousins, who can be extraordinarily naive, may 
imagine that the Government is ‘deliberately seeking to create 
a situation of industrial unrest’; but in fact it is very much in 
the Government’s interest to act quickly enough to avoid 
pitched battles. The success of the Conservative Party ulti- 
mately depends on its continuing ability to break down class- 
vote barriers; and this in turn depends on the continuing dis- 
appearance of the myth of trade union solidarity. Besides, 
by waiting so late they made Mr. Macleod and Sir Wilfred 
Neden look foolish—and also destroyed much of the goodwill 
that Sir Wilfred has painstakingly built up. He has managed 
to create the impression that he is in the Government but 
not of it; that he can see fair play in disputes even where the 
Government has a direct or indirect interest. This game, pre- 
sumably, will now no farther go. 

Perhaps it is as well that the pretence is ended; but:there is 
no reason why it should have ended the way it did. The 
Government had plenty of advance notice that this dispute 
was brewing. When the provincial busmen won their un- 
expectedly big increase last summer it was immediately made 
clear by the London busmen that they would be coming back 
with their own demand in a matter of months. It would have 
been easy for the Government, or for Mr. Macleod himself, 
to have indicated at the time that no further claim should be 
considered unless it took into consideration the structure of 
busmen’s wages as a whole. There would have been no need 
to make this sound aggressive; on the contrary, Mr. Macleod 
could have given the impression, by announcing his willing- 
ness to assist in an inquiry, that he was really anxious to solve 
the vexed problem of differentials, to prevent it from causing 
further friction. 

No doubt there would have been mutterings that Mr. 
Macleod was interfering in matters which were not the 
Government’s concern, or trying to teach the unions their 
business; but in view of the TUC’s apparently total inability 
to take any action to solve its own problems, nobody would 
have paid much attention. Mr. Macleod would have been 
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generally complimented on his reasonableness. 
Then, when the London busmen’s claim was put 
in, the present trouble could not have arisen; for 
the Government would have been able to stand 
on its announced determination to treat busmen, 
town and country, as a whole. But Mr. Macleod 
did not take this step; and his failure must be 
added to the growing list of the Government’s 
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mistakes. At best it is a mistake which is unlikely 
to prove very costly. Mr. Town Cousins would not 
earlier have been so conciliatory if he had not 
realised that the London busmen’s case is weak; 
although the Government’s action has given him 
a useful and unexpected weapon, he has not much 
room in which to use it—except at the risk of 
cutting off Mr. Country Cousins’s head. 


CYPRUS AND THE PACT 


HE meeting of the Baghdad Pact powers in 

Ankara has inevitably been overshadowed by 
events-in Cyprus. The first announcements at the 
meeting were of strong support for the Turkish 
view by the Pakistani and Iraqi delegates, and the 
arrival of Sir Hugh Foot for consultations with 
the Turkish Government and the Foreign Secre- 
tary completed a pattern in which the pact has 
plainly become dominated by the policies of its 
strongest regional member, Turkey. From what 
has been happening in Cyprus—rioting by 
Turkish organisations—and from the statements 
of spokesmen in both Ankara and Nicosia it is 
clear that that policy has not become more 
moderate with time. The letter from the Press 
Attaché of the Turkish Embassy, published in 
this issue of the Spectator, shows that partition 
continues to be the minimum demand of the 
Turkish Government, and the fact that Mr. Pamir 
presents it as merely a reasonable preliminary to 
negotiation does not mitigate the clash with Greek 
views which it implies. 

The emergence of Cyprus into prominence at 
a Baghdad Pact meeting places the British Gov- 
ernment in an embarrassing position. Having 
originally brought the Turks into the dispute at 
the London tripartite conference in 1955, Britain 
found its policy increasingly dictated by a com- 
bination of Lord Salisbury at home and Mr. 
Menderes abroad. The one has now been disposed 
of, and Mr. Macmillan has been cautiously 
moving towards persuading the other to accept a 
reasonable solution, but the appearance of de- 
cided support for Turkish policy from Baghdad 
and Karachi is likely to prevent him from 
succeeding. Even the last hope, ‘American pres- 
sure on Ankara,’ is of no help, for it has now 
become clear—even in Athens—that no American 
pressure is ever likely to be applied on the US’s 
principal ally in the Middle East. Turkey has far 
more to offer anyone hostile to Russia than 
Greece, and moral considerations have never 
weighed very heavily in the minds of those con- 
cerned with power politics. 

Meanwhile in the island itself trouble has 
broken out between EOKA and the Cyprian 
Labour Federation, which is Communist-domin- 
ated. The murder by gunmen of two Left-wing 
trade unionists brought about the first overt 
demonstration by Greek Cypriots against Grivas 
and his terrorist groups, and, despite the con- 
tinued support for Archbishop Makarios an- 
nounced by the secretary of the Federation, it is 
unlikely that the matter will rest there. The fact 
that Grivas was the leader of the notorious ‘X’ 
group during the Greek civil war will not. be 
forgotten by Left-wingers. He himself is unlikely 
to have changed his views on either Communists 
or trade unions, and Archbishop Makarios and the 
Ethnarchy may be faced with the alternative of 


throwing over their ‘activist’ wing or losing the 
collaboration of the Left. 

Because of this and despite Turkish hostility, 
Mr. Selwyn Lloyd should not allow himself to be 
intimidated in Ankara, but should encourage Sir 
Hugh Foot to continue his policy of regaining 
Greek confidence. The political evolution of the 
Greek parties means that it would now be more to 
Britain’s advantage than ever before to allow the 
return of Archbishop Makarios. Apart from the 
difficulty of carrying on any negotiations at all in 
his absence, the situation will get completely out 
of hand if Greek Cypriot leaders are divided by 
internecine feuds. The Archbishop’s position has 
been made more difficult by EOKA’s murder of 
trade unionists, and he is certainly politician 
enough to realise this. 

Cyprus apart, the Baghdad Pact meeting has 
not produced any very startling developments. 
The Middle Eastern members of the pact were 
plainly hoping for some announcement of in- 
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creased American aid—on a much bigger scale 
than £44 million—or the actual adhesion of 
the United States to the alliance, and Mr. Dulles’s 
hot-gospelling speech seems to have come as a 
disappointment—as well it might. To say that 
‘mobile power of great force would... be 
brought to bear against any Communist aggressor’ 
would have been more convincing if there had 
been any sign of such power being available, and 
clumsy attempts to enlist the support of Islam 
against the Moscow atheists are no substitute for 
hard cash in any Middle Eastern country today. 

In fact, it is high time that attention was given 
to the purpose of the pact. Is it primarily a military 
alliance? And, if so, is it directed against the 
Soviet Union or against the allies of the Soviet 
Union, Egypt and Syria? As a military instrument 
it is plainly inadequate to deal with a serious 
Russian attack, while, if it is regarded simply as 
a means of combating the policies of Colonel 
Nasser, it is bound.to offend pan-Arab sentiment 
to an extent which would make it hard for Iraq 
and its leaders to take any action and might 
easily throw such American allies as Jordan and 
the Lebanon into the opposing camp. 

Until these questions are answered, and the 
possible alternatives studied, the pact is bound to 
seem rather a nebulous affair—more of an irritant 
than a cure for the explosive problems of the 
Middle East. There is, indeed, much to be said 
for Marshal Bulganin’s suggestion of an ‘area of 
peace’ there, but no steps in that direction will 
emerge from the Ankara meeting. All it has done 
so far is to worsen the situation in Cyprus. 


HIRE PURCHASE 


AR too few vigorous pamphlets are being 
| ete these days about problems that 
really affect our everyday lives, that are going 
on.now. There is no lack of subjects for discus- 
sion, particularly on the economic side. Yet where 
can anything useful but short be found on, say, 
how farmers should fit into society in 1958? or 
on the folly of plans for the transport system 
which demand limitless extra capital yet retain 
complicated schemes of licensing and other re- 
strictive practices? or on a method of distribution 
which relies largely on resale price maintenance? 
Where is there any political guide to the effects 
of the present muddled tax system on industrial 
and personal productivity? 

In the face of these and a score of other un- 
settled questions, the Conservative and Labour 
Party organisations almost give the impression 
of even greater apathy about political issues than 
the electorate itself. On the Tory side neither the 
Research Department nor the Political Centre 
has investigated a live economic issue for years, 
though the Bow Group has done its best and was 
conspicuously succes$ful with its study of rent 
control. On the Labour side, it does not appear 
as though Transport House is even thinking of 
coming to grips with reality (it certainly did not 
in Industry and Society), and whatever became 
of the Fabian economists? 

There is thus all the more reason to welcome 
signs of life from the Institute of Economic 
Affairs, a non-political body, which at the end of 
last year published an investigation into pensions 


and last week issued a pamphlet on hire pur- 
chase, and which intends to follow these with 
others on some of the subjects mentioned above. 

The new pamphlet, Hire Purchase in a Free 
Society, by Ralph Harris and Arthur Seldon 
(7s. 6d., from 24 Austin Friars, EC2), has a num- 
ber of good points. First, it brings together the 
facts about hire purchase. Simply to assemble 
the material is useful, since it enables the reader 
to put the industry into a new perspective. That 
hire purchase on consumer goods amounts to 
about 3 per cent. only of what the public spends 
annually in the shops, and that the average debt 
per head in Britain is about half of that in either 
Canada or Australia, will surprise many people. 

Second, the pamphlet deals effectively with 
several misconceptions about hire purchase—for 
example, that it is inflationary, or that it en- 
courages people to live beyond their means, that 
it costs too much, or that it will cause difficulties 
if we ever run into a depression. Third, the 
authors never lose sight of the real aim of hire 
purchase—to help people to raise their standard 
of living. And that, after all, is what the whole 
economic game is about; as Adam Smith ob- 
served, ‘Consumption is the sole end and purpose 
of all production.” The authors relate hire pur- 
chase to the instinct to ownership and they do 
well to stress that Liberals and Conservatives 
have come to express their policies in terms of 
spreading ownership as far and as deep as pos- 
sible, which makes the parties’ neglect of this 
topic perhaps still more surprising. 
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Laws for Labour 


By RICHARD H. ROVERE 


HE Wagner Act, which established the right of 
| pm to join and to bargain through unions 
of their own choosing, was passed in 1935. It 
remains our basic labour law, though it has in 
some respects been amended and in some super- 
seded by the Taft-Hartley Act of 1947, which is 
really an anthology of statutes, most of them 
tending to restrict and reduce union activities. 
Among other things, it forbids closed-shop con- 
tracts, permits employers to sue unions for broken 
contracts and damage inflicted during strikes, 
gives the federal government the authority to 
enjoin strikes for sixty days, penalised unions 
accepting Communist leadership, prohibits politi- 
cal contributions from national unions, and re- 
lieves employers from any obligation to collect 
union dues. 

When the Taft-Hartley Act was passed, over 
the veto of President Truman, the labour leaders 
kicked and screamed and swore that the working- 
class would be crushed if the law were allowed to 
stand. The law stood, with some minor changes, 
and the labour leaders went on kicking and 
screaming—though with diminishing vehemence 
and mounting absurdity. Taft-Hartley proved not 
even a minor obstacle to the unions on their 
march to power, respectability, affluence, sloth, 
and corruption. Today the liberals and radicals 
who twenty years ago were pleading for the right 
of unions to exist are urging the federal govern- 
ment to impose upon them some of the controls 
and restraints under which corporations now 
must operate. The Fund for the Republic, held 
by several Congressional committees to be a sub- 
versive organisation, has recently issued a state- 
ment arguing that the maintenance of a free and 
decent society requires an acknowledgment of 
the fact that unions may threaten liberty and order 
as the government and the corporations did before 
them and that they should therefore be subjected 
to public scrutiny and controls. 

Public scrutiny they have been getting. For 
almost a year now, a Senate Committee has been 
looking into what it delicately calls ‘improper 
practices,’ and it has, to no one’s particular sur- 
prise, found an abundance of them. Many unions 
are incredibly rich. The dues are high, the assess- 
ments numerous, the welfare and pension funds 
fat. Mischief and downright thievery beckon the 
union bureaucrats, who find themselves sur- 
rounded by buckets of money, over the use of 
which the law provides only the most elementary 
restraints. (Taft-Hartley calls for the filing of 
financial statements with the Department of 
Labour, but it provides no penalties for failure 
to comply and no procedures for determining the 
truthfulness of the statements filed.) Moreover, 
the law has nothing to say about the internal 
structure of the unions. Having recognised the 
rights of the worker vis-a-vis the employer, it has 
not recognised his rights vis-d-vis what the Fund 
for the Republic report calls his ‘second boss,’ the 
union official who is as much a ‘disciplinary agent 
within society’ as any employer or shop foreman. 
In more than a few unions, the rank and file have 
no voice whatever in determining policy or select- 
ing leaders. Inevitably, some unsavoury characters 


New York 
have moved in to assume the disciplinary func- 
tions and pocket the loot. 

The President last week sent to Congress a 
series of recommendations for remedial legisla- 
tion. Generally speaking, these rely on the prin- 
ciple of ‘full disclosure.’ The unions would be 
required to account publicly for their financial 
operations. Failure to comply would cost them 
their tax exemption and in some cases their 
certification as collective-bargaining agencies. 
Misuse of funds would be a felony, doctored 
accounts a misdemeanour. The federal govern- 
ment could call upon national unions for evidence 
that their officers had been democratically chosen 
—and chosen at intervals of not more than four 
years. (In some cases, union officials have been 


Progress 


By HENRY 


HE accident rate in British factories is lower 
to in any other country in Western Europe. 
There is closer co-operation between the designers 
of plant and equipment and the ultimate users; 
and the Inspectorate of Factories has succeeded 
in winning the confidence of machine designers, 
as well as of operators, so that safety becomes 
an inherent part of the original blueprint— 
unlike in continental machinery which frequently 
arrives in this country with exposed gearing and 
other sources of potential accidents and has to 
be fitted with casings and guards before in- 
stallation. 


The Annual Report of the Inspector of Fac- 
fories is an encouraging document; management 
and labour can both be proud that the fatal- 
accident rate is down to fifty-four per million 
employed, with a marked trend towards fewer 
accidents all through. Outstanding among those 
industries where a comparatively high incidence 
of accidents might be expected is the heavy 
chemical industry. This industry is widely ac- 
cepted as one of the best managed in Britain 
and evidently a low accident rate is one of the 
fruits. 


Still, I believe more safety devices could be 
incorporated in the design of plant. The report 
states that formerly horizontal milling machines, 
which are an essential of pretty well every 
machine shop in the country and even of sizeable 
garages, had one or more exposed shafts. ‘By 
reason of table movement the guarding of such 
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elected for life, and in many unions conventions 
are as far apart as those of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union.) Collusion with employers 
would carry the same penalties as are now pro- 
vided under the bribery statutes. There would be 
Stricter limitations on boycotting and certain 
forms of organisational picketing. 

The chances are that the Congress will accept 
the President’s recommendations for policing wel- 
fare funds and ignore the rest of the programme. 
The unions themselves wish this policing and 
some labour leaders have no principled objections 
to most of the proposals. (They all come from the 
office of Secretary of Labour James Mitchell, a 
man of great probity and intelligence and prob- 
ably the happiest appointment President Eisen- 
hower has ever made.) By and large, though, the 
unions respond to the prospect of government 
intervention as the corporations did a couple of 
generations ago, and it will take as much prodding 
and perhaps as much disaster to get Congress to 
act sensibly as it did in that period. 


in Safety 


KERBY, MP 


shafts has often been difficult. Now a manufac- 
turer has rearranged these shafts so that they are 
within the framework of the design. Both neatness 
and the safety of the operator are achieved.’ 

In the field of accident prevention, which is 
also closely allied to the subject of productivity, 
the users should be brought into consultation 
with the designers and manufacturers of 
machines; and no doubt a further advance will 
be made when the Institute of Mechanical En- 
gineers releases its Code of Practice on techniques 
of safety and safe design. But since this is a 
subject which is also of deep interest to the trade 
unions, the institute could usefully co-opt two or 
three trade unionists from the engineering in- 
dustry who have made a special study of the 
subject. 

It is tragic that standards of accident preven- 
tion in transport are so far behind. It ought 
surely to be the first duty of the British Trans- 
port Commission to reduce the danger of the 
human element failing to an absolute minimum. 
For more than forty years the Western Region 
has had automatic train control. Even if the 
driver and fireman both fall dead on the foot- 
plate and the signal is at danger the automatic 
device sounds the siren and forthwith applies the 
brakes in exactly the same way as if the com- 
muncation cord had been pulled. Colour-light 
signalling is claimed to eliminate the necessity 
for ATC, but the fact remains that in the case 
of bad visibility the driver can overrun signals, 
something that has happened at least seven times 
in five years. The Chief Inspector of Factories 
would, judging from his report, say that this is 
not good enough. The cost of installing ATC 
throughout British Railways would be infinitesi- 
mal compared with the additional safety given 
and the public confidence restored. 

No doubt the ‘Great Western’ technique could 
be still further improved in the light of modern 
knowledge of electronics. The vital thing is to 
imbue the railways with the same spirit of co- 
operation and endeavour as that which so clearly 
animates the Inspectorate of Factories. 
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You will say that I exaggerate; 
but you were not there on Thurs- 
day, and I was. I shall presently 
describe the scene in some detail, 
but before doing so I want to refer 
briefly to two other matters. One 
is the question asked by Mr. Norman Dodds, who 
represents, to the best of his ability, anything up 
to 52,253 electors in Erith and Crayford (24,957 
of whom have been known to vote for him) and 
wished to know, last week, whether the attention 
of the Minister of Health had been drawn 
to the results of recent experiments indicating 
that in parts of a Christmas pudding adjacent to 
threepenny pieces there were 250 parts of copper 
in a million and in the case of sixpences 360 
parts of copper in a million; and, in view of the 
Government’s policy of discouraging the sale of 
foodstuffs containing more than 20 parts of 
copper in a million, if he will look into the matter 
with a view to giving guidance to the public. 
There are two possible answers to this question; 
one would refer the Hon. Member to the lament- 
able fate of a certain workhouse-master, and the 
other would be to put the Hon. Member’s head 
in the Despatch Box and shut it. Mr. Walker- 
Smith, courteous to the last, merely replied that 
‘the health risk from putting sixpences and three- 
penny pieces into Christmas puddings is very 
slight.” 

Still, I will not be revealing any State secrets 
when I say that Mr. Dodds is not precisely the 
most widely-respected or attentively-heard Mem- 
ber of the House. Neither, for that matter, is that 
King Charles’s Rump of mine, the Attorney- 
General, but senior Ministers, ex hypothesi, carry 
more weight than Hon. Members for Erith and 
Crayford. Sir Reginald was asked whether he 
would reconsider his decision not to grant his 
fiat to one J. S. Spriggs to enable him to appeal 
to the House of Lords against his conviction of 
capital murder. No, said M’Bulla, that celebrated 
witch-doctor, he would not, nor could he if he 
would. M’Bulla denied that a point of law of 
exceptional public importance was involved, 
though he did not venture (there were several 
lawycrs on the Opposition benches at the time, 
smiling like razors) to explain his reasons. Where- 
upon the matter lapsed, and it was left to Mr. 
Butler, who has his faults (oh, my goodness-golly- 
gracious, yes!) but who knows a hawk from a 
handsaw, to grant the condemned man a reprieve. 
But one would still like to know just what the 
Attorney-General would consider a point of law 
of exceptional public importance. Suppose that 
Taper, impelled by that unyielding sense of public 
duty for which he is so well known, should one 
day lean over the rail in front of his comfortable 
green leather seat and drop a dart, tipped with 
curare, among the grey hairs which cover (ever 
more sparsely, I fear) Sir Reginald’s noddle. And 
suppose that at his trial Taper should plead 
diminished responsibility, alleging that Sir 
Reginald’s speeches had driven him, not to put 
too fine a point on it, barmy. And suppose the 
judge should say to the jury that the plea must 
be rejected, since anybody who assassinated Sir 
Reginald Manningham-Buller must be ipso facto 
sane, would Mr. Doughty, or whatever gormless 
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lawyer they appointed in M’Bulla’s room, follow 
precedent and intone, ‘This case did not involve 
a point of law of exceptional public importance’? 
I suppose he would. 

However, I stray far from the matter that 
brought us together. When M’Bulla had finished, 
Mr. Butler rose to announce the business for the 
following week. Arriving at Thursday, he said in 
his silkiest tones, ‘A debate will take place on the 
Report of the Tribunal appointed to Inquire into 
Allegations of Improper Disclosure of Informa- 
tion {there is nobody like Mr. Butler when it 
comes to pronouncing capital letters] relating to 
the Raising of the Bank Rate.’ ‘Rah-rah-rah,’ said 
the Tories, smelling the blood of Marshal Big- 
mouth. Up sprang Mr. Gaitskell, to ask—of all 
things—whether the debate could be extended to 
two days. Mr. Butler refused. ‘Garn!’ yelled the 
Opposition. Mr. G. pleaded, all innocence; could 
not the Government think again? No. ‘Rah-rah- 
rah.’ Mr. J. Stuart intervened. ‘. . . unfair and 


unfounded allegations made by certain hon. 


Gentlemen opposite . . .” ‘Garn-garn-garn-garn,’ 
yelled the Opposition. ‘Rah-rah-rah-gertcha,’ 
shrieked the Conservatives. Mr. Gaitskell rose and 
buttered the slide. The Opposition would give up 
one of their own days to the debate. The Opposi- 
tion exploded in great roars of laughter. ‘Oh, har- 
har-har,’ they chortled. ‘Garn-garn-garn,’ echoed 
the Tories. The slide buttered, Mr. Butler stepped 
on to it and started to careen downhill (I said 
once that the day Mr. Butler forgot to duck would 
be a day to remember; this was it; I shall remem- 
ber). *. . . does not alter my view that one day 
is sufficient for discussing the Tribunal’s Report.’ 
‘Garn-garn-gaaaaaarn, screamed the Opposition. 
*‘Rah-rah-raaaaaaah, howled the Tories. (Inci- 
dentally, these noises are not symbolic illustra- 
tions by myself of a certain amount of bickering; 
they are actpally and literally the sounds shouted 
by several hundred Members of Parliament on 
Thursday, January 23, 1958, at about 3.45 in the 
afternoon.) Mr. Shinwell, looking pained, rose to 
get a word in edgeways. Up jumped what looked 
like half the House. ‘Garn-siddown-rah.’ ‘Rah- 
siddown-garn.’ ‘Order, order,’ said Mr. Speaker. 
Sir R. Jennings rose to a point thereof. ‘No-no-no- 
garn-rah,’ shouted the Opposition. ‘Rah-rah-rah- 
yes-garn,’ bellowed the Tories. Mr. Bevan got up. 
Mr. Bevan sat down. ‘Rah.’ ‘Garn.’ Major Legge- 
Bourke, who is very fall and staggeringly silly, got 
up and said something. ‘Gaaaaaaaarn!’ whooped 
the Opposition. ‘Order,’ said Mr. Speaker. Mr. 
Bevan rose. Mr. Bevan sat down. ‘Garn-rah-rah- 
garn - gertcha - getaway - rah - garn - on - a - 
point-of-order - garn-garn - gaaaaaaaaaaaaaarn!’ 
they roared, as if increase of appetite had grown 
by what it fed on. ‘On a point of order,’ squeaked 
Mr. Paul Williams, once, twice, thrice. ‘Gaaaarn,’ 
bellowed the Opposition. ‘On Monday’s business 
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Two men were brought before the Magistrates at 
Queen Square on Tuesday, by some of the policemen, 
who had detected them in the act of personating 
Twopenny Postmen, and delivering fictitious letters 
for the sake of the postage. 
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. . . Squeaked Mr. Williams. ‘Order,’ said Mr. 
Speaker, ‘we have passed from that.’ ‘Oh, har-har- 
har,’ they roared; ‘oh, har-har-har.’ It was over. 
A tall African in the Publie Gallery got up, sad 
and dignified, and went out. And here he made a 
mistake; for if the scene I have just described was 
unedifying, what was to follow was, while not so 
noisy, in essence worse. 

The writ for the Rochdale by-election was 
moved. It was moved on Thursday to ensure that 
the election was fought on the old register; had 
the Government wanted it to be fought on the 
new one they would have had to wait until Mon- 
day to move the writ. Mr. Chuter Ede rose to 
protest; Mr. Butler spent a couple of minutes 
thinking up other reasons for the Government’s 
haste. Nobody believed him; he knew that no- 
body believed him; and everybody knew that he 
knew that nobody believed him. Mr. Marcus 
Lipton added an unnecessary and pompous grace- 
note, a division was called, then abandoned, and 
they got on with the business of the day—the 
debate on the economic situation. 


After all that, it was a bit of an anti- 
climax. The Chancellor (there are now seven of 
the creatures in the House of Commons!) was 
quite dreadful, spouting reams of reach-me-down 
Churchill (‘We are masters of our own fate... 
if we are true to our national character... I 
have enough faith in my fellow-countrymen.. .’) 
without a thousandth part of the conviction that 
the Member for Woodford would get into his 
voice. (I once heard the Member for Woodford 
make a speech entirely about potatoes; it sounded 
a lot better than Mr. Heathcoat Amory’s thirty- 
five minutes about rather graver matters.) Mr. 
Gaitskell, though less productive of yawns, was 
almost as productive of scepticism. Nobody in the 
Labour Party has yet made any convincing answer 
to the charge that their own policy would produce 
an inflationary crisis that would make the defla- 
tionary situation against which they warn look 
like Paradise. And Mr. G.—neat, precise, and 
more schoolmasterly than ever now that all that 
travel has broadened his mind so—was no excep- 
tion. Marshal Bigmouth did his usual low- 
comedian act (one of these days he is going to 
begin a speech, ‘A funny thing happened to me on 
my way to the House this afternoon,’ to which 
Mr. G. will respond, ‘A funny thing happened to 
you on your way to the House this afternoon?’ 
and the Marshal will answer, “Yes, a funny thing 
happened to me on my way to the House this 
afternoon’), but I ceased to find it amusing a long 
time ago. Sir Toby Low, a merry little fellow who 
gives the optical illusion that his jacket-sleeves are 
too long, just as Sir Edward Boyle’s look too 
short, said that Mr. Thorneycroft was right, and 
the Government were right, too, and people who 
resign on principle are fine, upstanding chaps, and 
people who don’t resign on principle are fine, up- 
standing chaps, too, and that my right hon. Friend 
was absolutely splendid, and so was my other 


right hon. Friend (and by now nobody in earshot 


had the faintest idea which right hon. Friend he 
was talking about), and generally managed to 
comply with the celebrated definition of a mug- 
wump as one who sits on a fence with his mug on 
one side and his wump on the other. 

Mr. Butler was, for once, scrappy and spiritless. 
Only Mr. Thorneycroft, in twelve moving min- 


utes, produced anything memorable (apart, that 
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is, from Professor Powell’s amazing and Yogi- 
like feat of remaining absolutely immovable, in 
the same head-on-hand position throughout the 
entire debate). ‘It is not the sluice-gate which is 
at fault,’ he said. ‘It is the plain fact that the water 
is coming over the top of the dam.’ One could 
have heard a drop of water drop at any point 
in his speech, and at the end Tories crowded 
round to pat him on the back and shake his hand. 
It had been a fine and worthy performance, 


THE PREPOSTEROUS BBC policy of 
ignoring the existence of by-elec- 
tions—and, indeed, of general elec- 
tions apart from the ‘party political 
broadcasts—looked for a moment 
earlier this week like suffering a 
rebuff. Granada, the Manchester 
ITV programme contractors, had 
arranged a series of programmes covering the 
Rochdale by-election. The snags were numerous 
(any suspicion of political partiality would have 
been directly contrary to the Television Act), but 
looked like being overcome; even the rocked- 
ribbed conservatism of the Labour Party was 
eventually punctured. The day before the first 
programme, however, the plans fell through. The 
Television Act, it seems, was satisfied; but the 
Representation of the People Act had reared its 
ugly head. When last heard of, the question was 
being examined by the Attorney-General, which 
does not precisely augur the best possible solution 
of the problem. For the life of me I cannot see 
what the trouble is. If newspaper coverage of 
elections, which is frequently electioneering of the 
crudest kind, is not subject to the limitations of 
candidates’ expenditure, why on earth should a 
scrupulously balanced television programme be? 
Of course, this is (for television) no ordinary by- 
election; Mr. Ludovic Kennedy, the Liberal can- 
didate, is himself a former television newscaster 
of some repute. But why should that affect the 
issue? Mr. Frank Owen has been an editor (of 
about nineteen different papers, as a matter of 
fact); yet nobody would raise an eyebrow at news- 
paper coverage of his attempts to get into Parlia- 


ment as a Liberal for Hereford. 
ok a * 





THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL’s refusal to allow the 
Spriggs case to go to the House of Lords is extra- 
ordinary. Spriggs was convicted of capital murder, 
having pleaded diminished responsibility under 
Section 2 of the new Homicide Act. He then 
appealed on the grounds that although the prose- 
cution and defence had disagreed upon the mean- 
ing of the section the trial judge had given the 
jury no direction as to what it meant. The Court 
of Criminal Appeal, however, said that it was not 
for a judge, where Parliament had defined a par- 
ticular state of things, to redefine, or attempt to 
define, the definition; accordingly the appeal was 
dismissed. It is very hard to see the force of this 
argument. The section in question is not a defini- 
tion section; and.even when Parliament has 
explicitly defined something, judges constantly 
‘redefine or attempt to define’ it. Section 1 of the 
Larceny Act is the most obvious.example. But, 
right or wrong, the Court has given its judgment, 
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during which, incidentally, he had gone close to 
giving the lie direct to some of the more obviously 
untenable stories put about by the Government 
after his resignation, and it fully deserved the 
reception it got. And then the Tories trooped into 
the Lobby to give the Government the biggest 
majority it has had for a couple of years! Perhaps 
there are more mugwumps about than one can 
gather merely from counting mugs and wumps. 
TAPER 
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and unless or until it is overruled, judges, when- 
ever there is a plea of diminished responsibility 
(which will be pretty often), will not give the jury 
any guidance as to what the section means. This 
seems a plainly undesirable state of affairs. Yet 
the Attorney-General said that no point of law 
of exceptional public importance is involved and 
refused to let the case go to the House of Lords. 
Luckily, Mr. Butler has reprieved Spriggs, but the 
sooner criminal appeals to the House of Lords are 
made quite independent of the Attorney-General 
the better. 
* * * 
EVEN SUCH a Stalwart hanger as Sir Thomas 
Moore, MP, can hardly be happy about the 
Attorney-General’s decision. I see he is to move 
a motion this Friday calling for the reintroduc- 
tion of hanging and flogging. One of his reasons 
apparently is that the Courts have found the new 
Homicide Act difficult to understand and in- 
terpret; and he must regret therefore that an 
authoritative interpretation of it by the House of 
Lords has twice been prevented by the Attorney- 
General. Sir Thomas: has been preparing the 
ground for his motion by getting the latest murder 
figures from Mr. Butler. These were: 
April-December, 1956 .. .. 139 
April-December, 1957... .. 176 

In 1956 hanging was de facto abolished, in 
1957 there were a couple of executions. I suppose 
if Sir Thomas was going to argue strictly from 
these figures he would have to call for the com- 
plete abolition of capital punishment. In fact 
whatever the penalty, there are bound to be short- 
term variations in the murder rate, particularly as 
65 per cent. of murderers either commit suicide 
or are found insane at some stage of the proceed- 
ings, and another 25 per cent. have some history 
of mental trouble. 

* * * 

I SEE THAT the Director of the News Chronicle’s 
Gallup Poll still feels that the criticisms I have 
made of its methods have no substance. The point 
that I was trying to make was that to tabulate 
under the headings of definite alternatives the 
answers to questions which were not asked 
with such alternatives is misleading. And the 
way in which the question is put certainly does 
affect the replies. Mr. Durant tells me that the 
question which I myself suggested, ‘Are you in 
favour of a meeting between the Western leaders 
and Russia?,’ produced only 70 per cent. of 
affirmative answers, whereas the Poll’s. question 
of which I originally complained produced an 
85 per cent. affirmative reply. I must con- 
fess that Mr. Durant has~ diagnosed_the_ case 
correctly. I do not really see: much: point in this 
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kind of ‘investigation’ of public opinion about 
complicated international problems. 

* - * 
I THOUGHT that Mr. Gaitskell came out of his 
television interview with Mr. Robin Day better 
than Mr. Butler did the week before. The chief 
difference between them was that Mr. Gaitskell 
answered the questions and so one did not get the 
feeling as one did with Mr. Butler that he was 
eluding Mr. Day. Incidentally, Mr. Day is not, 
as I thought, prevented by the terms on which the 
interviews are arranged from follow-up questions, 
but he has to cover a lot of ground and feels, 
understandably, that he should go wide rather 
than deep. Mr. Gaitskell’s only bad moment was ~ 
when he had to look happy at the result of the 
Parker Tribunal; he succeeded in looking like 
somebody who, having just managed to swallow 
the last piece of gristle, is asked to comment on 
his hostess’s cooking. 

* * * 
I HAVE AT LAST been to Agnew’s to see the portrait 
of Princess Margaret by Signor Annigoni. None 
of the reproductions or descriptions give the 
visitor even the faintest shadow of the full horror 
of it. The first thing that strikes one is the volumin- 
ous, meaningless, idiotically-draped piece of 
suburban theatre-curtain in which the Princess is 
wrapped. Beneath this is what appears to be a 
nightdress, faithfully reproduced from the ‘Before’ 
half of the Persil advertisements. Inside the night- 
dress is Princess Margaret. The flesh of her arm is 
not only unlike the flesh of a human being, it is 
unlike anything at all in the world, and the hand 
which appears, without warning, from beneath one 
side of the drapery in order to clutch the other, 
seems to have nothing whatever to do with the rest 
of the portrait, let alone the rest of the Princess, 

* * * 
AFTER CRITICISING a number of the daily papers 
for suggesting that Mr. Wilson and others in the 
Labour Party did not come very well out of the 
Bank rate business, Tribune went on to sum up 
the affair thus: Mr. Wilson told the police to 
follow a car because it had not got a rear light; 
it was later proved the car did have a rear 
light, but there was a corpse in the back of it. 
Even if this was a fair summary it would not be 
very flattering to Mr. Wilson. But the true analogy 
is surely this: Mr. Wilson said, ‘Follow that car, 
there is a corpse in the back of it’; later he said 
that it had not got a rear light, either. But when 
the police caught up with the car, there was no 
corpse, and the car did have a rear light. It seems 
to me that Tribune and those Labour MPs who 
think Mr. Wilson’s behaviour in smearing Mr. 
Oliver Poole was justified because it produced the 
inquiry have missed the resemblance between their 
attitude and one which was very common in 
America a few years ago. Then the refrain of a 
great many Americans was, ‘Of course, I don’t 
approve of his methods, but he’s doing a valuable 
job.’ They were referring, of course, to the late 
Senator McCarthy. 


* * * 


Runaway sweethearts Tessa Kennedy and 
Dominic Elwes are just a typical, gay, young 
honeymoon couple today as they celebrate their 
secret marriage. .. . 

Daily Express, p. 1, January 29. 
Not, perhaps, quite the best-kept secret of the 
decade. 


PHAROS 








Arts and Sciences 


By SIR GEORGE THOMSON* 


HERE has probably never been a time when 
educated men had so little common basis 
for their thoughts as at present. 

In Britain, and to a lesser extent in.the United 
States, a man who has been through the full edu- 
cational system, including a university, will 
normally either be a humanist or a scientist. In 
most cases he will have followed a natural bent 
towards either people or things, and nature will 
have been strengthened by a specialist training 
both at school and at university. The difference 
becomes not only one in taste but in habit of 
mind. Scientists, and especially those (and they 
are the majority) who deal with non-living 
matter, are accustomed to deal with problems in 
which the facts are not in dispute and where the 
solution is unique. Imagination to find it is 
needed, but when found can be tested rigor- 
ously and proved to be valid to the satisfaction 
of all reasonably unprejudiced people. These 
methods of the collection and analysis of data, 
of their logical analysis, of the formulation of 
hypotheses and their checking by experiment 
have proved so successful in so wide a sphere 
that the scientist is apt to consider them univer- 
sally applicable. He is annoyed when they fail 
applied to problems where the facts are vague 
and in dispute, where human emotions are con- 
cerned and the test of success is happiness, not a 
machine that works. The humanist, ignorant of 
how scientists or technologists think, is by turns 
disirustful, patronising or over-enthusiastic. The 
nearest analogy to a modern administrator with 
a scientific staff was a Greek or Roman general 
with his augurs. He dared not fight if the 
auguries were bad, but must often have cursed 
the man who gave them. 

Now that a sputnik can create a world crisis, 
this failure to understand has become a very 
serious matter; can anything be done about it? 

Schools in this country usually aim at teaching 
some science to everyone, but the humanities 
specialist, who is likely to end up as a high 
administrator, often manages to get by with very 
little. Indeed, the education of the future scientist 
is the better balanced, for though he will prob- 
ably do little but science at his university he will 
have spent a large proportion of his school hours 
studying the humanities. Also, he can’t help 
some contact with the minds of his fellow-men, 
while his rival can limit his contact with machines 
to their outsides. 

Perhaps the schools could do more, but this 
does not relieve the universities of responsibility. 
There is a project now before Cambridge Univer- 
sity for a one-year course in science leading to 
a Tripos and intended for men who have already 
taken a two-year Tripos (i.e. Honours examina- 
tion) in some branch of the humanities. It is 
admittedly an experiment, but it is a courageous 
one, intelligently thought out, and it is much to 
be hoped that it will be given a trial. 

In proposing such a course, its supporters, 
among whom Mr. Ratcliffe, a well-known 
physicist of the Cavendish Laboratory, is promi- 
nent, have had two objects in view. One, the 
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practical one that I have just described, of help- 
ing future administrators, whether in the service 
of the State or of industry, to understand the 
minds of a very important group of those with 
whom they will have to work; the other, to pro- 
vide a more balanced education than is now 
easily available at Cambridge. 

The scientist or technologist, including the 
medical student, is learning what he will after- 


wards have to use. His course must provide at — 


least a minimum of knowledge. Cambridge has 
always been careful to insist that these subjects 
are taught as systems of thought, to give as 
broad a view as possible of one aspect of the 
world. Thus, the course in engineering leads to 
the ‘Mechanical Sciences Tripos,’ and it is not 
claimed that its product is a finished engineer. 
Nevertheless, since the majority of the people 
taking these courses will be professionals prac- 
tising or teaching the subject, the courses cannot 
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be ideally suited for a man who wishes to use 
them as.part of a general education. For the 
humanities it is different. Few of the many who 
take the two parts of the Historical Tripos will 
be professional historians, only a minority will 
even teach history in schools. Such Triposes, and 
there are many others, could be designed with the 
sole aim of producing men, in Quiller-Couch’s 
phrase, ‘of unmistakable intellectual breeding 
whose trained judgment we can trust to choose 
the better and reject the worse.’ Perhaps they are 
not always so designed, or perhaps rather their 
creators equate this aim too completely with the 
production of dons. It is of course arguable, and 
it is often maintained, that the best way to pro- 
duce such men is to study one subject with com- 
plete concentration throughout a_ university 
career. This is the rule, with many exceptions, now 
at Cambridge. But ought not perhaps a man to 
train his mind to follow more than one pattern 
of thought? If so, surely there is a strong case 
for one of the patterns being the scientific. At 
present in Cambridge it is possible for a man 
who has taken Part I of the Natural Sciences 
Tripos in two years to finish his education by 
taking the second part of certain humanity 
Triposes, e.g. Law. It is sometimes done, but not 
very often, partly because the majority of those 
taking science intend to be professional scientists 
and are unwilling to take time off from their 
training. There is no equivalent possibility the 
other way round, where one might have hoped 
that it would not meet this difficulty. The new 
proposals aim at setting this right. 

The suggestion is that, after taking a first part 
in a humanities Tripos, an undergraduate should 
be able to take a course covering one academic 
year, preceded by work in the Long Vacation, 
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and leading to an honours examination of Tripos 
standard to be called the Principles of Science 
Tripos. It was felt, wisely I think, that the width 
of the course must be severely limited. Otherwise 
it would not be possible to go sufficiently far 
to reach the boundaries of human knowledge 
and experience the excitement of the unknown, 
or study in sufficient detail to get an idea of the 
process, as distinct from the results, of research. 
It is like the argument for studying a special 
period in history. The subject proposed for the 
first experiment is ‘radio-activity and the atomic 
nucleus,’ with ‘evolution’ as a possible alterna- 
tive, if the experiment works. 

It has often been suggested that the best 
bridge between science and the humanities is the 
history of science. This is too simple a view. It 
is characteristic of scientific discovery, as of much 
else, that a result is, more often than not, first 
achieved the long way round. Only when the maze 
has been thoroughly explored can one see the 
quick way to the centre. A study of past errors 
is of great value to the professional scientist, but is 
unintelligible unless the true answer is already 
fairly familiar. The history is an addition to the 
usual study, not a substitute. Newton and the 
apple is like Alfred and the cakes, an illustra- 
tion, not the root of the matter. 

The method proposed is a modification of the 
historical approach. First, a sketch of the whole 
subject would be given, of natural radio- 
activity, of the structure of the atoms with nuclei 
surrounded by electrons, of some properties of 
the nucleus such as artifieial radio-activity and 
fission, and of the particles concerned, electrons, 
protons, neutrons, positrons. Then would come 
an historical account of how these results were 
reached by the work of Becquerel, Rutherford, 
Soddy, Chadwick and the rest: how these par- 
ticles and processes come to be imagined: how 
in some cases the ideas were forced on unwel- 
coming minds by the pressure of experimental 
facts: how some of the ideas such as that of 
indeterminacy have a profound philosophical 
import: how others are shaping the economic 
and military future of our age. 

Such a course will not make professional 
scientists, that has been repeatedly stressed, but 
it should help to make well-educated men. There 
will be hardly any practical work, but plenty of 
lecture experiments and a few with which the 
students can play. 

Some mathematics will be taught concurrently 
with the course: How much mathematics is 
essential is a difficult question. Some adverse 
criticism in the debate on the proposals in the 
Regent House came from a belief. that more 
would be needed than the undergraduates con- 
cerned were likely to have or be able to acquire. 
I think it all depends on how the physics is taught. 
Certain relatively simple mathematical ideas will 
undoubtedly be needed. For example, the ex- 
ponential or compound interest law, which is 
fundamental to radio-activity, and perhaps some 
others. The role of mathematics in physics is 
threefold. Firstly, it is meeded for assessing 
laboratory or other experiments, for transform- 
ing, that is, the readings of instruments into an 
answer to the question the experiment was de- 
signed to ask. It is vital that anyone studying 
science should understand the nature of this pro- 
cess, but it can be understood from a study of 
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a few simple cases where the actual mathematics 
is very easy. Except for someone who wishes 
to design or carry out experiments, there is no 
need to go further. Secondly, mathematics is 
used to pass from a physical theory conceived as 
a model to something which can actually be 
tested. For example, to pass from Rutherford’s 
idea of an atom as like a solar system with a 
relatively heavy central sun to how the alpha 
particles from radium are scattered by a thin 
gold foil. Here again, what is important is to 
understand the kind of thing that is happening, 
what the forces are and how they push the par- 
ticle about. Once this is grasped, it is enough 
for a student—though not, of course, for the 
researcher—to be able to understand the formula 
that expresses the answer. He need not be able 
to derive it. Finally, there is the use of mathe- 
matics as a kind of substitute for a mechanical 
model to suggest new theories. This is a highly 
abstract process, sometimes almost a mystical 
one, which few even of those who are contribut- 
ing to the advancement of nuclear physics by 
experimental research are really.capable of ap- 
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preciating, but they can understand and use the 
results; sometimes, indeed, they prove them 
wrong! The pupils in this new course could at 
least accept them as plausible suggestions. They 
will not in this respect be much worse off than 
many professional physicists. In short, what is 
important is to understand what kind of things 
mathematics does for the physicists. This can be 
taught by simple examples. It is unnecessary for 
the non-professional to be able to do the mathe- 
matics, but it is desirable that he be able to 
understand some at least of the formulz in which 
the mathematician states his answer. 

The Tripos will not be an easy one, and the 
candidate who gets even a fairly good class in 
it will deserve more credit than if he had been 
content with the conventional path to a degree 
offered by the second part of his original Tripos. 
He will have had an interesting, even i exciting, 
year; he will have learnt a number of ideas that 
will profoundly affect future thought and life; 
he will also have learnt how a large proportion 
of the men with whom he will have to work 
really think. 


Sterling Outlook 


By JOHN WOOD 


o fortify sterling in 1958 undisputed priority 
fps all other aims of policy must be given 
to the task of doubling the London reserves of 
gold and dollars. As the sterling area’s reserves 
would then be equal to only five times the assets 
of the Ford Foundation, rather less than Ger- 
many’s foreign exchange reserves and still only 
about 8 per cent. of the currency reserves of the 
world, it is not perhaps an over-ambitious aim. 
Even so, can it be done? With great care, and 
much better management than we have displayed 
in the past, existing policies, reinforced by 
stricter fiscal discipline in the next Budget, could 
take us a long way towards our goal. For a num- 
ber of reasons 1958 may turn out very differently 
from our unhappy experiences in 1957. The com- 
petitiveness of British exports, the sharp fall in 
prices of many (though not all) of the goods we 
import and the high level of stocks, which may 
enable manufacturing industry to live on its fat 
for some time, make it certain that Britain’s 
trading account will do well this year. The 
‘visible’ trade gap should be exceptionally small. 
Invisible earnings, too, except perhaps for ship- 
ping freights, should improve. The City may earn 
even more than the £125 million which was 
attributed to it in 1956. 

Fortunately, the prospect on capital account 
also looks favourable. The backwash from the 
speculation against sterling last autumn is now 
being felt—by the speculators. Dealers in cur- 
rencies overseas are cutting their losses and 
making their long-postponed purchases of sterling 
at a price ($2.814) which is very expensive for 
them. More important, traders throughout the 
world who buy or sell to this country or other 
members of the sterling area are no longer trying 
to accelerate or delay their bills in expectation 
of a devaluation of sterling. The ‘leads and lags’ 
are being replaced by a more natural pattern of 
commercial payments and the gold reserves will 
benefit from these trends during the spring. 


For all these reasons Britain may look forward 
to a surplus of even as much as £400 million 
on her current account this year, compared with 
one of perhaps £300 million in 1957. But when 
we come to examine what happens, or should 
happen, to this surplus, we reach the centre of 
an economic controversy. If the aim of doubling 
the reserves is to be strictly adhered to, then the 
whole of this surplus ought to be ploughed back 
into the reserves, to the exclusion of any other 
claims on it, such as the repayment of debt and 
the financing of further investment overseas. For 
better or for worse, however, these others claims 
cannot be entirely resisted, though it is a matter 
of debate whether more should now be done to 
oppose them. 

But it can be argued that this year there is 
not likely to be a great burden on Britain to make 
a net repayment of her sterling liabilities (though 
we have other obligations, such as the loans from 
IMF and our debt to the EPU). Many countries 
with some or all of their reserves in London are 
now desperately trying to replenish them. In the 
sterling area this includes South Africa, Ceylon, 
New Zealand, and, within the transferable ac- 
count area, it is known that Japan, and it is 
thought that Russia and China, are all short of 
sterling and will try to increase their holdings 
here. In many European countries, too, balances 
have been run down below what is usually re- 
garded as the working minimum. To the extent 
that these countries do run up larger accounts 
with us (or sell us more gold) they will offset 
the strain of further inevitable withdrawals by 
India (in spite of the new aid from America) 
and the possible use of sterling reserves by 
Australia and Malaya. But all in all there may 
not be a substantial net claim on our current sur- 
plus for repayments of debt. It may be added 
that countries will now be particulary reluctant 
to draw down their balances here, since this will 
in many cases mean selling British government 
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securities at a particularly poor price (only a 
small part of the sterling balances is held in cash 
and probably more than half is invested in 
government securities other than Treasury bills). 

Ought we, then, to restrict the flow of capital 
out of Britain to the rest of the sterling area? 
This would be a major change of policy, leading 
to a transformation of the character of the ster- 
ling system. A much stronger case will have to 
be made out for such a change than its advocates 
have been able to produce so far. For instance, 
as the issue is one of distributing a scarce re- 
source (capital) some reference to price (rate of 
interest) might not seem to be out of place. This 
would reveal amongst other things that much in- 
vestment (especially by government) escapes the 
discipline of the capital market altogether. More- 
over, much depends on what is meant by a 
‘transfer of funds’ or ‘outflow of capital.’ Yet 
an article appeared recently in a bank review by a 
writer of academic status which concluded 
dogmatically that ‘Plainly, there is a strong 
case for strengthening the defences against flights 
of capital’ (note the emotive phrase) without ever 
examining either of these two aspects. 

Even a superficial examination shows that the 
most upsetting manifestations of an outflow of 
capital could hardly ever be restricted or con- 
trolled even if the active co-operation of over- 
seas governments were forthcoming, which is 
unlikely. These include the ‘leads and lags’ of 
commercial payments, speculation by overseas 
currency dealers and the withdrawal by 
foreigners of their deposits in London. These 
funds react to ‘confidence’—an additional reason 
for strengthening the reserves. The buying of 
foreign securities by British residents has for 
years been regulated, though not prohibited. And 
borrowing through the London capital market, 
even for Commonwealth governments, is subject 
to the supervision of the British authorities. What 
remains, in effect, is straight investment by British 
companies in plants and subsidiaries overseas. 
Sometimes one might suppose that for funds to 
leave the country for this purpose is in some way 
a total loss. Nothing could be less true. It has 
been this investment (mostly equity investment) 
which has restored Britain’s overseas income to 
a level higher than it was before the war (a fact 
widely unappreciated). The income from such in- 
vestment is in no way different from our earnings 
from exports (often it may be seen directly to 
replace them; remittances from British-owned 
motor-car factories in Australia are now more 
important than our export of cars to Australia). 
Such income, then, helps to maintain the reserves, 
and it seems contradictory to call for its curtail- 
ment while encouraging exports, to say nothing 
of the paradox of calling for more help for the 
less-developed countries of the world by restrict- 
ing investment in them! There is undeniably 
a dilemma here, but it is the familiar one of 
scarcity of economic resources. We could main- 
tain our role as the leading overseas investor 
without damaging our foreign exchange reserves 
only if greater fiscal discipline ensured, at long 
last, stable prices so that we could rely on an 
altogether greater volume of savings. It is up 
to the April Budget to make certain that we seize 
the opportunity 1958 offers us to restore con- 
fidence and order to our economic affairs. This 
may be our last chance. 





Crowning Glory 


By CYRIL RAY 


Let us, then, consider the 
bowler hat. Among the 
nations, it is a symbol of 
the island race. True, there 
have been Americans who 
have sported it (and called 
it a durby)—la-di-da East- 
erners and dandies such as 
Jimmy Walker and Dean 
Acheson, I think: I ought 
to have consulted Profes- 
sor Brogan to make sure—but they have stood 
out from the mass of their fellow-citizens almost 
as would Mr. Selwyn Lloyd here, or the Lord 
Mayor of London, if they took to pale-blue 
turbans or feathered head-dresses. Few but an 
Englishman would wear a bowler hat to sit on a 
Riviera promenade, as the late James Agate used 
to do, gazing out to the blue horizon, under the 
hot Mediterranean sun. 

Here, within the island itself, the bowler hat 
has its social connotations, and they vary subtly. 
Dunns, the hatters, who have fifty shops and more 
in London alone, ranging from Acton to Wool- 
wich, taking in both Piccadilly and the Elephant 
and Castle, tell me that whereas the bowler hat 
was what they describe as ‘the business hat’ in the 
1930s, it was then ousted to a great extent by 
the black Homburg (or ‘Anthony Eden’), and that 
it is only in the last couple of years that the 
bowler hat has made its come-back. At Lock’s, 
on the other hand, in St. James’s Street, a direc- 
tor said that they had noticed no such fluctua- 
tions: ‘at our end of the trade, a man has to have 
a bowler hat; always has; and that’s that.’ 

I am not entirely convinced. How did the soft 
black Homburg, with a bound, turned-up edge, 
come to be called an ‘Anthony Eden’? By reason 
of the fact that the Foreign Secretary of the time 
set a fashion that was followed, until it became 
too widespread, by a number’ of people—civil 
servants and diplomatists—who would otherwise 
have worn bowler hats. As recently as May Day, 
1951, mine was the only bowler hat worn by spec- 
tator or participant on Moscow’s Red Square (it 
is my only claim to a footnote in the history 
books): the entire contingent from the British 
Embassy that was’ present to see the late Mr. 
Stalin take the salute was Anthony-Edened, 
though in Whitehall Morrison sat in Eden’s place. 

No, I think that even ‘at our end of the trade’ 
there must have been a period when the sales 
of the formal Homburg rose, followed by a 
slight decline as the bowler hat came into its own 
again; and came into its own even at Lock’s 
seventy shillings (four of which is tax: they used 
to be thirty-two before the war) for what they 
still endearingly call a “Coke’ hat, after that kins- 
man of Coke of Norfolk, Mr. William Coke, for 
whom a Mr. Bowler made the first ‘Billy Coke,’ 
or billycock. Or bowler. (It is another old- 
fashioned shop, not far away, that invoices its 
grey toppers as ‘drab shells.) At Dunns, the price 
of bowler hats ranges from twenty-five shillings 
to sixty shillings apiece. What I find disappointing 
is that, although more black bowler hats are 
worn now than a few years ago, there has been 






so little emulation of that personable and pre- 
sentable young man I used to see, ten years or 
so ago, when I lived in Piccadilly, making his 
way to his club, now sporting a pearl-grey billy- 
cock, and now a fawn. 

If that is disappointing, it is something else 
that I find puzzling, and that neither Lock’s nor 
Dunns can throw any light upon. Immediately 
after the war, as the more modish young men 
gave up their wartime commissions in the 
Brigade or the rifle regiments, to pursue peace- 
time commissions from the sale of objets d’art or 
marine insurance policies, they took to all the 
sartorial splendours of their grandfathers: narrow 
trousers and lapelled waistcoats, velvet coat- 
collars and turned-back cuffs—all crowned with 
hairy bowler hats with curly brims. In no time 
at all, thanks to high wages, a similar desire to 
cut a dash and a number of other social and 
psychological causes that I have never shaken 
my ageing pow over, and never will, the male 
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youth of street-market and by-pass factory took 
to the same sort of rig—and came to be labelled 
*‘Teddy-boys’ and worse, as their better-bred and 
similarly tailored exemplars quietly modified 
themselves into being neo-Elizabethans, cuffless 
and unvelveted. But—and here is the puzzle | 
speak of—what the Teddy-boy of the factory 
and the barrow never took from the Teddy-gent 
of Lloyd’s and the Stock Exchange, though he 
copied almost everything else, was the bowler hat. 

Why? Why is the bowler hat regarded by one 
whole class of very dress-conscious young men 
as untouchable, when a similarly dress-conscious 
class regards it as indispensable? Is it simply that 
any sort of hat at all would disarrange those 
carefully ordered tresses, more 
intimately acquainted with the 
crimping irons than with Mr. 
Trumper’s aromatic  atten- 
tions; would all too com- } 
pletely obscure the glories of 
that coiffure whose appellative 
initials, ‘DA,’ stand not at all, 
whatever the nicer-mouthed 
interpreters might wish us to 
believe, for ‘District Attorney’? 





A Psychological Disorder ? 


By HUGH KLARE 


F it has done nothing else so far, the publica- 
| Aa of the Report of the Wolfenden Committee 
has at least opened the way for a serious dis- 
cussion of the problems of homosexuality. So 
far, the arguments have rightly centred on the 
principal recommendation that the law should 
not intervene if there is homosexual conduct 
between consenting adults in private. The factual 
information and authoritative opinions contained 
in the report demonstrate the injustice of the 
present law and will help to clear away all kinds 
of false notions and misconceptions. 


It would be a pity, however, if the dust from 
the battle over the main point were to obscure 
altogether some of the other issues raised in the 
report. Dr. Allen’s humane book* appears, there- 
fore, at an opportune moment. All those who 
intend to take part in the Commons debate on 
the Wolfenden Committee—when it comes— 
should certainly read it. So should the general 
public and, indeed, the medical profession, for, in 
the author’s own words, 

it cannot be stated too strongly that it is our 
work as physicians to cure illness and alleviate 
human misery; if anyone finds this unpalatable, 
and turns away in disgust, then he should work 
in some other, more elegant profession. 

Dr. Allen believes that homosexuality is vir- 
tually always a psychological disorder brought 
about in early: childhood. He sets out the sort 
of situations which may later lead to homo- 
sexuality, and he strongly defends his view that 
many homosexual men and women can be helped 
to become completely heterosexual. In this, he 
differs from the Wolfenden Committee, which 
reached the conclusion that a complete re- 





* HOMOSEXUALITY. By Clifford Allen. (Staples, 15s.) 





orientation of sexual desire was not possible but 
only a change of direction of sexual preference. 
In support of his opinion, twenty-one case- 
histories of patients treated by him, eighteen of 
them successfully, are included in the book. 
These, though valuable, are rather short and in- 
conclusive statistically. 

In considering the Wolfenden Report, Dr. 
Allen draws attention to the case of a man who 
had gone to the police for protection against a 
blackmailer. When the facts were reported to 
the Director of Public Prosecutions, he advised 
that no action should be taken against the black- 
mailer and recommended that both men should 
be charged with buggery. This was done. Both 
men were convicted and both received a prison 
sentence of exactly the same length. It is perhaps 
not altogether surprising that the committee 
could find only eight homosexual blackmail cases 
a year! ; 

In view of the fact that the present facilities 
for psychiatric treatment in prison are not ade- 
quate, both Dr. Allen and the Wolfenden Com- 
mittee urge that more prison medical. officers 
should qualify as psychiatrists. This is not quite 
SO easy as it sounds. There are, of course, not 
enough psychiatrists to go round anyway. But 
even if there were, the prison medical service 
would still be faced with some difficulties. The 
better a man is qualified in psychiatry, the more 
will he want to specialise and the less will he 
want to bother about humdrum general practice 
in a prison. It is true that there are some out- 
standing prison doctors who manage to combine 
both sides, but the Wolfenden Committee is 


surely right in recommending that the whole or- . 


ganisation of the prison medical service should 
be reviewed. 
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ast week, in a letter to the Editor reproving 

me for not having read a book recently pub- 
lished by one of his pupils, a learned man let 
fall the observation: ‘Strix undoubtedly has 
plenty of spare time.’ 

I am not hypersensitive, not umbrage-prone. 
I regard spare time as a Good Thing, of which 
—within reason—one can hardly have too much. 
Even the Professor’s use of ‘undoubtedly,’ with 
its unflattering implications of fainéantisme and 
unemployability, would’ normally have glanced 
off my thick skin. But it so happened that the 
Professor’s assumption caught me in a state of 
unwonted vulnerability. 

The shooting season ends this week, and when 
I read his letter I had just finished looking through 
my “game-book. From the entries emerges a 
pattern of behaviour at first sight not far removed 
from hedonism. Leaving altogether out of ac- 
count the records of days on which I have been 
shooting with friends or had friends to shoot with 
me I see that on more than forty afternoons in 
the last four months I have been out shooting 
by myself, 

Admittedly the winter afternoons are short; 
but it would be dishonest to pretend that the 
formula which I sometimes use, in conversation 
with serious-minded people, to describe these ex- 
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cursions (‘taking the dogs out for an hour after” 


lunch’) is not euphemistic. If, as has often hap- 
pened, one is alone in the house, a quarter of an 
hour is quite enough for luncheon; and on even 
the shortest day of the year that leaves two hours 
of daylight in which to scramble round the 
boundaries and the outlying coverts. By the time 
the dogs have been fed, the gun cleaned and 
sodden clothes hung up in the drying-room, the 
reference to ‘an hour after lunch’ is revealed as 
the most transparent hypocrisy. It looks on the 
face of it as if I had devoted a disproportionate 
part of the winter to the pursuit of pleasure. 


* * * 


I could plead—and the twinge of guilt induced 
by ‘the Professor’s letter persuades me that I 
should plead—extenuating circumstances. One is 
entitled to some relaxation; and, since I am fully 
occupied in the mornings and work in the even- 
ings on a huge, dull book, the forays on all these 
winter afternoons perhaps do not scandalously 
exceed my due ration of spare time. During them, 
moreover, I automatically acquire a close ac- 
quaintance with the conditions of woods, planta- 
tions, hedges, fences, gates and so on for which 
I am responsible and which would otherwise not 
be inspected so regularly or so thoroughly. But 
in my heart I know these to be specious and un- 
worthy arguments; if my habits are defensible at 
all, they must be defended by less indirect methods. 

Rather surprisingly, a case, though not a very 
impressive one, can be made out for them on 
economic grounds. The records show that on the 
forty afternoons I killed just over one hundred 
pheasants (almost all cocks), seven partridges, 
eight woodcock, nine hares, one snipe and a few 
pigeons. With cock pheasants averaging 19s. a 
brace and hares about 5s. each, the value of this 
game was a bit over £50; and since our larder 


Forty Winter Afternoons 


By STRIX 
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has been adequately stocked with game from less 
casual shooting days, these weekly odds and ends 
have, except for the delicious woodcock, been 
sold. 

Outgoings have been low. People who under- 
stand rough shooting will not suspect me of 
serious inaccuracy when I say that the bag of 
130-140 head involved the expenditure of less 
than 250 cartridges; for on solitary expeditions 
of this type an experienced shot, even if he is 
not a good on2, is somehow generally able to 
make sure of the rare chances he gets, provided 
he has a steady dog with a good nose and a 
capacity for pointing. But call it 300 cartridges, if 
you like; that comes to £8. Add a couple of 
pounds for gun oil, tow, a very little petrol, and 
wear and tear of clothes which ought to have 
gone to the jumble sale years ago. It looks as 
if my questionable proclivities brought in a net 
profit (tax free) of £40, or £1 for each afternoon. 


* * * 


This does not, I admit, exhibit my earning 
power in a very dazzling light; but then the ob- 
ject of the exercise was not to make money, but 
to do what I enjoy doing more than anything 
else. My habits may be Philistine and uncivic, 
but they are not insalubrious. I suppose I walked 
five or six miles on each of the forty afternoons, 
and in such contexts walking includes advancing 
at the pas gymnastique with a bulging game-bag 
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on one’s back through knee-high brambles in 
an effort to keep up with the dogs; for pursuing 
cock pheasants in December and January has 
affinities with beagling. This sort of thing causes 
One to feel very well, and to address oneself, in 
the evening, to the task of literary composition 
with more zest than if one had passed a sedentary 
day. 

‘Hunting with a gun and dog is delightful 
in itself,) wrote Turgenev; and of course, in the 
sort of operations under review, one’s dogs are 
responsible for 80 per cent. of the bag and more 
than half the enjoyment. The Turgenev Museum 
in Orel, where I found myself last summer, is 
full of evidence of his passion for the chase, 
and further north, at Yasnaya Polyana, Tolstoy 
spent much of his time shooting in the same 
solitary fashion with the help of a dog. How odd, 
and sad, that their translator, Mrs. Garnett, never 
mastered the distinction between a snipe and a 
woodcock ! 

* * * 

The nice lady in charge of Turgenev’s shrine 
seemed pleased when I showed an interest in his 
sporting activities. 

‘In England also,’ she suggested, ‘many of your 
writers are fond of shooting?’ 

‘No. Not many.’ 

‘How curious! Why is that?’ 

I could not quite bring myself to say that in 
literary circles shooting was widely regarded as 
ni-kulturny. 1. answered (as I now with mixed 
feelings recall) : 

‘The good ones work too hard. They do not 
have enough spare time.’ 


The End of the Receipt 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


opAY, when one buys goods over the counter 
Te Marks and Spencer, no receipt is given— 
unless you ask for one. Yet I have found this 
quite satisfactory; if necessary, goods are ex- 
changed without hesitation later. 

Astonishing though it may seem in these days 
of scientific management, it is a common-sense 
efficiency measure such as this which makes pos- 
sible the firm’s recent announcement that they 
are cutting prices. Reductions in the cost of raw 
materials have been of only secondary considera- 
tion. A great deal of unnecessary paper work has 
been cut out; by reducing the entries on one stock 
sheet alone the firm say they have eliminated the 
filling-in of eighteen million forms a year. 

One cannot but contrast these methods with 
the ritual of paper and procession which accom- 
panies the simplest purchase in firms such as 
Harrods and the Barkers group. Even for a 
pound of potatoes you are given a duplicate bill 
of about half-quarto size. You then have to 
wander around until you find a cash desk, where 
a mysterious denizen behind -glass takes. your 
money, punches, tears and hands you back 
change and the carbon-copy half of the bill. Then, 
with a quite inordinate feeling of virtue and paper 
proof that you are an OK purchaser clutched in 
your hand, you make your way back to the stand 
to collect the potatoes. 


It is inconvenient and it must be costly. If one 
firm can cut it out and pass on some of the benefit 
to the public, I hope hustling Hugh Fraser and 
the others will follow Marks and Spencer's lead. 

This organisation, which fully justifies its 
nickname ‘Marks and Sparks,’ is unique. Its great 
postwar development has been almost entirely 
due to an insistence on quality standards. This 
has not always meant rock-bottom prices—even 
the new price cuts in shirts and stockings do not 
undercut some of their competitors—but it has 
proved that there is a vast and growing middle- 
income group in Britain prepared to pay reason- 
able prices for sound quality. 

A walk round a provincial Marks and Spencer 
store today can give you a fairly clear indica- 
tion of the spending power and prosperity of a 
district. For these stores are planned for seasonal 
selling. Departments move or disappear over- 
night. When money is short and essentials come 
first, the food counters come to the fore. Before 
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Base 
StOry 


(which took a turn for the better) 


In making photographic film, the most expensive 
item is the film base, which doubtless sounds 
extremely simple and logical. a 

What is (or rather, was) somewhat less logical is 
that the British film industry, after the war, paid 
out alarming sums in dollars each year in order to 
import this film base (“ something like celluloid ” 
to you perhaps, but cellulose triacetate to the more 
technically minded). 

This formidable drain on our national resources 
had to be stopped. And it was stopped—at a 
cost, but thankfully, in sterling. 

Briefly, we at Ilford, in conjunction with BX 


Plastics, undertook to make this base. Apart 
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from a small pilot plant which had been operated 
in Britain during the war, we had little technical 
* know-how ’. 


required for making film base on a large scale and 


Certainly not the know-how 


thus creating an important new industry in 
Britain. We had to work out the processes, and 
The job 
involved a vast technical effort and an investment 


in our beliefs of something over £2,000,000. 


design and build the plant ourselves. 


Today at the Bexford plant we are making, still 
in conjunction with BX Plastics, the whole of the 
Ilford needs for film base. 
selling to the U.S.A. 


In fact, we are even 
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the school term begins, gaberdine macs appear. 
Just before the summer holiday rush, there are 
stands of suitcases and rails of billowing, bride- 
like frillies: for this—if not at any other time— 
is apparently the season when every respectable 
British girl replenishes her underwear. 

Without this seasonal selling plan, organisa- 
tions like Marks and Spencer would not be so 
prosperous. Still, as tradesmen providing a ser- 
vice to the public, it is also their weakness. 
There are, remember, firms who are still prea 
pared to carry big stocks so that if you want to 
buy a child’s winter raincoat in summer, or a 
swimsuit in winter, they will be able to provide it. 
Today, I believe, there is much each type of or- 
ganisation can profitably learn from the other. 

* * 


The Daily Mail has done a useful service in 
its series of articles on the repairs racket; to 
judge by the flood of correspondence it has pro- 
voked, people are just beginning to wake up to 
the way they are being fleeced, particularly by 
radio and motor-repair firms. Yet these two 
trades have been in the forefront as restrictive 
practitioners, particularly in the matter of price- 
fixing—on the excuse that unless retail firens can 
command ‘fair’ profits on sales they will not be 
able to employ qualified mechanics for repairs! 

What can be done? The only obvious way to 
catch repair sharks is to set traps for them; and 
there are enough police traps in this country 
without wishing for any more. The best advice 
I can give is: always ask for an estimate. If 
the estimate sounds excessive, you can go else- 
where; or you can compare a number of esti- 
mates, if you have time. And if somebody 
charges you much more than the estimate, well, 
at least you know where not to go next time. 

* * * 


A correspondent has kindly sent in the recipe 
for sausage meat (traditional: not 1958-wise) that 
I asked for. Here it is: 


Ingredients Seasoning 
9 Ib. lean pork 3 oz. salt 
3 Ib. firm pork fat 1 oz. white pepper 
3 lb. stale bread 3 oz. mace 


4 oz. (or a little less) ginger 
4 oz. ground sage 
Trim the burnt crust off the bread, cut into 

large cubes and place in cold water to soak. 
Separate lean and fat and weigh the correct 
quantities, Run the meat and fat through the 
coarse plate of the mincing machine and 
thoroughly mix the seasoning with it. Squeeze 
out excessive water from bread (it should absorb 
its own weight of water); thoroughly mix all 
the ingredients; and run them through the fine 
plate of the mixer. 

This (my correspondent says) gives an excellent 
sausage meat which can be rolled in flour and 
fried as it is. If you want the professional article, 
complete with skin, you have either to buy a 
filling-nozzle attachment for your mincer, or go 
to your butcher and ask him to fill it into skins 
for you. ‘Any butcher worthy of the name,’ she 
claims, ‘should do this.’ 

For those of us who would sooner walk bare- 
foot over red-hot coals than take a load of 
home-made sausage meat to our butcher and ask 
him to put skin on it—and that means the other 
99 per cent. of us—the answer, I would have 
thought, is to forget about the skin. What use 
is it? I have never been able to discover: I much 
prefer sausage meat cooked without it. 
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VICE PROSECUTIONS 


Sir,—In the pursuit of truth in your columns last 
week Mr. Peter Wildeblood was, I think, betrayed, 
tripped up by an anomaly incidental to this par- 
ticular discussion but vital to it and to any other 
in which appeal is made to Hansard. Mr. Wildeblood, 
dealing with facts put forward by the Metropolitan 
Magistrate Mr. Frank Powell, says that Mr. Powell 
attributed to the Bishop of Rochester the assertion 
that there was at one time a homosexual club in 
Cambridge which shamelessly sported a tie. Mr. 
Wildeblood adds that this ludicrous assertion does 
not appear in Hansard in the report of the debate 
in the House of Lords on the Wolfenden Report. 

Why did it not appear in Hansard? That is the 
single point I intervene to raise. Since the Bishop 
was reported in reputable newspapers as having said 
(and in more Anglo-Saxon terms) that he had been 
reliably informed of the truth of this fact the readers 
of such newspapers could only conclude either that 
he did say it or had been traduced. I wondered at 
the time if the source of his information was as 
reliable as that which asserted in my day that the 
university authorities had recently suppressed a 
Society for Photographing Deans in Bed. In the 
case of both organisations, and in all other cases, 
we were taught that what the policeman said is not 
evidence. If the Bishop had no other. grounds for 
his assertion he ought not to have made it. But did 
he? According to Hansard, the official record, no. 
According to the press, yes. Anything other than 
the emendations which we know are permissible in 
Hansard would surely be most dangerous.—Yours 
faithfully, 

FRANK SINGLETON 

Moor Platt, Bolton 


TURKEY AND CYPRUS 


Sir,—Over the past few weeks you have repeatedly 
insisted that Turkey must not be allowed to dictate 
British policy over Cyprus. I feel it my duty, there- 
fore, to attempt to correct what appears to be a 
fundamental misapprehension. 

First of all, then, Turkey has no wish to dictate 
any policy but her own. It was for this reason that she 
remained silent during the early stages of the Cyprus 
dispute. Only when she realised that people more 
accustomed to noisy and vociferous demonstrations 
than the Turks were attributing the motive of 
indifference to Turkish restraint did she feel the 
necessity to intervene. . 

She did so in order to make it clear that she would 
do all in her power to prevent her southern com- 


munications from being endangered, and the Cypriot 
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Turks from being exterminated. Her only purpose 
in taking part in discussions over the future of the 
island is to make sure that no rash acts from any 
quarter could be the result of ignorance about 
Turkey’s attitude and her determination to safeguard 
her vital interests in a region which is strategically 
more important to her than to anybody else. 

Quite apart from all this, however, it is difficult 
to understand why normal consultations between the 
twoanain parties over the future of the island should 
be called ‘submitting to dictation’; whereas protracted 
negotiations and frequent surrenders to a violently 
hostile power who supports—by arms, by radio 
propaganda, from platform and pulpit—the cowardly 
murders of British and Cypriots alike are considered 
to be normal diplomatic exchanges. 

Clearly there is a good deal of double-thinking 
going on here, just as there is over self-determination 
by simple majority vote. This, as we all know, was 
denied by the Greeks to the Turkish majority of 
Western Thrace in 1923, mainly on strategic grounds; 
yet, only thirty years later, the Greeks themselves 
insist upon it in Cyprus, despite the obviously greater 
strategic importance of Cyprus to Turkey than that 
of Thrace to Greece. 

But, in any case, there is little hope of a solution 
to the present impasse by accusations and counter- 
accusations. The first and most important step is to 
separate the combatants, and only partition can do 
this. Once this has been achieved and a period of 
peace has intervened we can all approach the con- 
ference table with a greater hope of obtaining a 
permanent settlement of all our differences.—Yours 
faithfully, 

M. A. PAMIR 
Press Attaché 
Turkish Embassy, 43 Belgrave Square, SW1 

[Mr. Pamir says that ‘Turkey has no wish to dictate 
any policy but her own.’ But he goes on to imply 
later in his letter that Turkey cannot join the con- - 
ference table unless Britain has first accepted the 
necessity of partition in Cyprus. If that is not an 
attempt to dictate British policy, what is?—Editor, 
Spectator.] 


THE CLUE OF THE BLUE-FACED BOOBIES 


Sir,—Owing to my absence abroad I have only: just 
seen your issue of January 10, in which your con- 
tributor Strix comments on Tim Slessor’s book 
First Overland. As the author’s ‘scientific companion’ 
I cannot let Strix get away with his contention that 
the corrugations on Persian roads are caused by 
animals. In the scientific circles in which I move 
it is well known that the only creature capable of 
causing this phenomenon is the Fatheaded Sheep 
(ovis strix), which has of course never been known 
to visit Persia. 

Leaving aside matters of soil mechanics, a few 
points spring to mind: 

(i) Corrugations persist even where the road 
traverses great tracts of the Dash-i-Lut and 
Baluchistan much too arid to support domestic 
animals. 

(ii) The wavelength of the corrugations is 
considerably larger than the pace of a sheep or 
goat. 

(iii) These animals prefer to move beside the 
road rather than on it, in order to forage as 
they go. 

(iv) If driven along the road itself, they do 
not keep to orderly ranks; only thus could 
they cause even furrows across a road up to 
twenty feet wide. 

Perhaps the picture of the owl should be replaced 
by an image of a Red-faced Booby.—Yours faith- 
fully, - 

A. C. BARRINGTON BROWN 
la Park Street, Cambridge 


[Strix writes: ‘A great many readers have written 
to point out that I was quite wrong. I am sure they 
are quite right.’—Editor, Spectator.] 


THE MONORAIL 


Sir,—Of course Pharos is entirely right on the mono- 
rail matter. If any commercial undertaking thought 
of adopting the system all they would do is to send 
over their engineers to inspect and report on the 
German installation, and the decision would be taken 
on their finding, without any further ado. Not so 


the Transport. Ministry. Announcing that a high- 
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powered delegation is going to Germany to investi- 
gate, they are at pains to make it clear that monorail 
could not be adopted here without further full-scale 
research, which would involve an experiment of an 
extremely costly kind, both in time and in money. It 
could hardly be expected to prove anything beyond 
what is already known. 

Ministerial methods act as a brake upon transport 
developments. We have seen that in connection with 
both aircraft and road vehicles. If they are allowed 
to hold up monorail, probably over a matter of 
years and at considerable expense to the country, it 
will be a pity.—Y ours faithfully, FRANCIS JONES 


Studley, Oxford 


CHRISTIAN NAMES 


Sir,—The article by Strix on Christian names has 
emphasised the point that Mr. Leaver’s researches 
are conducted in a rather small world—the world of 
those people whose relations and friends like and 
can afford The Times. It would be more interesting 
if a nation-wide survey could be carried out. I gather 
from Mr. Lauwerys’s letter in the same issue that 
the students at the University of London Institute 
of Education are prepared to collate obscure and 
valueless data. Could not one of them be sent to 
Somerset House? A volume entitled ‘The British 
Christian Name, 1900-57,’ would be of the greatest 
assistance to future historians who, no doubt, will 
want to compare the number of girls called 
Zeppelina during the First World War with the num- 
ber of boys—I assume only boys—who are now 
being christened Sputnik. That such a survey should 
be nation-wide is really essential, for we in the 
counties scorn the common Janes and Michaels so 
beloved by the Haleyburians. Here in Cornwall, for 
example, I know people who rejoice in—or perhaps 
it would be safer to say who are distinguished by 
—such unusual and delightful Christian names as 
Pharaoh, Moses, Garfield, Fernleigh, Berwyn, 
Lenthorn, Piper, Escallonia (called after a warship, 
not the shrub), Cressida, Balmoral and Britomarte. 


—Yours faithfully, DAVID MCCANDLISH 


Priory Meadow, Tregony, Cornwall 


HOW GERMANY 
DID IT— 
AND WHY | ) 


Hamstrung by heavy taxation, and helpless 
before inflation, British businessmen have 
reason to study the dramatic revival of German 
industrial and economic power since 1948. 
There are lessons for them in a thrusting eco- 
nomy where demand is really the boss. But 
there are deeper reasons for German pros- 
perity and dynamism today, writes economist 
Jossleyn Hennessy in the February issue of 
Scope Magazine. Ludwig Erhard, West German 
Finance Minister, did far more than end in- 
flation, rationing and controls in one stroke 
with his 1948 decrees. He created ‘responsible 
free enterprise’, first outlined as a theory by 
ec omic philosopher Walter Eucken, and gave 
the lie to Marxist fallacies about the need for 
State control and planning. This article analyses 
the reasons for Germany’s success in the light 
of these little-known facts. 


Scope, price 2s. 6d. at most bookstalls or direct 
from Circulation Manager, Scope, 9 Grosvenor 
Street, London, W.1. Hyde Park 6651. 


THE: SPECTATOR. 


DE-FEDERATING IN CENTRAL AFRICA 


Sir,—Mr. Fox Pitt asks why I describe dissolving 

the Central African Federation as a gigantic task. 

(1) I do not think it would be easy to per- 

suade the Federal and Southern Rhodesian 

governments, or the publics they represent, to 
accept dissolution. 

(2) If Federation is dissolved, it will be neces- 
sary to ensure that the political’ organisms that 
replace it have the will and the strength to resist 
penetration from South Africa, whether in the 
form of propaganda and a general extension of 
influence or of unobtrusive colonisation by 
settlement or of direct military intervention. 

(3) It would not be easy to discuss dissolution 
without dividing the country into openly irrecon- 
cilable camps—federalist whites and anti-federal 
blacks. It would be wrong to do this unless one 
were quite resolved to carry dissolution through 
and replace the half-hearted kind of partnership 
that now prevails by a more dynamic inter- 
racial principle, These difficulties are big enough 
to deserve my epithet, but this does not mean 
that they ought not to be tackled. It means 
that they require decision and resolution. 

On the day the Bill establishing Federation came 
before the House of Commons in 1952, Miss Margery 
Perham, in a letter to The Times, declared the whole 
conception to be unjust and erroneous. She has been 
proved right. The local Europeans have shown that 
they neither understand nor desire that partnership 
between the races which was the basis of the whole 
constitutional arrangement; and the African popula- 
tion, which outnumbers the European by thirty-five 
to one, has increased its initially strong resentment 
as it has discovered what partnership and federation 
really mean. These are the reasons for dissolving the 
Federation. 

It is good to have the support of Mr. Fox Pitt’s 
wisdom and his deep knowledge of the countries 
concerned for the view (which I share with him) that 


it is economically and administratively possible to’ 


dissolve it. It is also politically possible provided 
one recognises the difficulties and overcomes them 
with determination rather than underestimating 
them and falling between two stools. I wrote that any 
British government must be ready, if partnership 
becomes a dead letter, to face the gigantic task of 
dissolving the Federation, not because the difficulties 
are prohibitive, but because only a measured appre- 
ciation of them could make the operation possible. 
—Yours faithfully, T. R. M. CREIGHTON 


The Warden's Lodge, St. Patrick’s Hall, 
University of Reading 


GPs AND SPECIALISTS 


Sir,—Pharos criticises (January 24) the evidence 
which Lord Moran recently gave before the Royal 
Commission. He goes on to deprecate ‘the current 
adulation of the specialist at the expense of the 
family doctor.’ He says that the general practitioner 
should be the most important member of the NHS 
team. 

This curious over-simplification of the organisa- 
tion of a large and complex profession has been the 
current approach of a majority of the national press 
commentators to Lord Moran’s remarks. It is no 
doubt inspired by the modern cult of universal 
egalitarianism. Nevertheless, to many it seems reason- 
able that any organised professional body shall en- 
deavour to get its more exceptional brains to the 
top places, and it was the difficulties of those whose 
feet are on the rungs of the ladder that leads there 
which Lord Moran was discussing. 

This top scientific crust nourishes the growing 
points of medicine and supplies the teachers. Pharos 
rightly points out, however, that these men may 
tend in time to become somewhat academic in out- 
look, and it is agreed that they might not make 
good family doctors, intellectual and practical ability 
not being synonymous. The great majority of the 
profession, however, live to tend the sick as general 
practitioners. Lord Moran did not refer to these men 
as inferior animals, but as different animals. By 
virtue of qualification they have shown that they 
can surmount the long and exacting courses of study 
required, but for one reason or another they have 
chosen the wider field of general practice to the 
narrower one of specialisation. 
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The purpose and function of general practitioners 
and specialists are, therefore, quite different and 
would seem to have a counterpart in the executive 
and scientific branches of industry. Both are very 
necessary, but who shall say whether they are equal? 
—Yours faithfully, W. S. C. COPEMAN 


4} Harley Street, W1 


GALLUP POLL 


Sir,—For three or four weeks consecutively you 
have attacked various aspects of our polls. We have 
shown that there was no substance in any of your 
complaints. Now you play the move usual in such 
circumstances, you shift your ground and attack the 
News Chronicle. 

Their headline to our poll findings, ‘More pin 
hopes on talks, not bombs,’ you complain, was 
ridiculous. Contrary to what you say, it was an apt 
summary of what had happened. We asked exactly 
the same question in 1952 as now. At that time 
more wanted military measures than wanted talks. 
We ask the question five years later and we find 
a very marked shift; more want talks than want 
military measures. Why is a headline summarising 
this shift ‘ridiculous’? 

May I supply the background to all this fuss 
and bother on your part, since you, yourself, seem 
to be willing to bring it into the open? It is really 
very simple, You do not like opinion polls, especially 
you do not like them sounding out the public’s 
attitude on difficult problems such as international 
affairs.—Y ours faithfully, 


Social Surveys (Gallup Poll) Limited, 
59 Brook Street, Mayfair, W1 


[This letter is referred to in ‘A Spectator’s Note- 
book.’—Editor, Spectator.] 


HENRY DURANT 


REGISTRATION OF ESTATE AGENTS 


Sir,—The years since the war, because of the inflated 
price of house property, have seen the rise in this 
country of many so-called estate agents who are men 
without business training and, in many cases, unham- 
pered by any sense of business ethics. In their early 
days these estate agents romped into the big money, 
but the coming of severe credit restrictions made 
things more difficult for them and, as a result, many 
of them have now become a social evil in need of 
curbing by immediate legislation. 

I have personal knowledge of at least two serious 
cases in which estate agents have for a long time lived 
on the multiple deposits obtained from trustful 
would-be purchasers upon houses which the agents 
falsely claimed to be able to sell. Criminal action in 
both cases has happily ended the careers of these 
agents, but many poor folk are financially the poorer, 
for by the time of trial no money remained for the 
reimbursement of victims. There is good reason to 
believe that these frauds still continue in all parts of 
Britain. 

To me it seems essential without delay to call for 
legislation which will enforce registration of all estate 
agents whether belonging to reputable professional 
bodies or not and which will make it illegal for them 


to pass clients’ moneys through their personal or 
firms’ accounts at the bank. 


Already I have received assurance from Mr. Philip 
Noel-Baker, MP, that he will look into this matter, 
but any factual evidence which your readers may be 
able to supply will help to speed action by emphasis- 
ing how widespread is this criminal conduct.—Yours 


faithfully, LYNDON IRVING 
The Beeches, Draycott, Derby 


D’ANNUNZIO’S ITALY 


Sir,—Might I use your correspondence column to 
make a request for D’Annunziana? I am finishing a 
book called D’Annunzio’s Italy, which deals with 
Italian bravura during the United Monarchy. I should 
be most grateful to your readers for any instance of, 
or anecdote about, this quality, whether connected 
with D’Annunzio or not, during this period when 
Italy saw herself again as an imperial power. Most 
things that D’Annunzio said and did fall into this 
category.—Yours faithfully, 

ANTHONY RHODES 
40 Lower Belgrave Street, SW1 
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ontemporary Arts 


Shostakovich’s New Symphony 


Over the past four or five years 
Shostakovich has had a good spell. 
\ The Violin Concerto, the Tenth 
Symphony and the very beautiful 
and inventive set of Preludes and 
Fugues in all the keys, for piano, 
y/ a, & works of true genius that have 
restored his reputation as indis- 
putably the greatest composer we have under 
sixty. They have also given some of us a slightly 
bad conscience about the Leningrad and Eighth 
symphonies, wondering if they were really so 
bad as we thought at the time. His latest 
symphony, the Eleventh, given its first perfor- 
mance outside Russia at the BBC concert in the 
Festival Hall last week, suggests, alas, that they 
probably were. It is a programme-symphony 
about the 1905 revolution, in the Mahlerian line 
of the Leningrad. The descent from Mahler is 
fairly remote, and there are few general resem- 
blances other than a tendency to great length 
(the new symphony plays for an hour), and the 
frequent lapses by the two composers, both gifted 
with a musical imagination and originality of the 
rarest quality, into an unbelievable commonplace- 
ness Of musical expression. This is not more 
acceptable for being deliberate, as in many cases 
it probably js. It is one of the elementary laws of 
art that if the commonplace is to be represented 
it must be transmuted. In Mahler and Shostako- 
vich it often appears in its natural form. 

Beyond this their kinds of musical thought and 
symphonic conception have no important com- 
mon characteristics, but there is a striking, if 
coincidental, particular resemblance between the 
new symphony and Mahler’s first. Shostakovich 
comes out of the comparison the loser on every 
count. His best movement is the first, headed 
‘Palace Square,’ which, like Mahler’s, is a com- 
pletely static nocturne, pure atmosphere, in this 
case suggesting the stillness of a town at night, 
disturbed only by the faint sounds of the move- 
ments of sentries and the restlessness of sleepless 
prisoners. 


From the slenderest possible material Shosta- 
kovich sustains this atmosphere for ten minutes 
or more and keeps us fully interested and 
alert. As also in the Mahler, this very beautiful 
introduction returns towards the end of the last 
movement, with, despite the inferiority of almost 
everything that has gone between, a similar magi- 
cal effect of bringing us back to our starting point 
after a dream-like sequence of imaginary adven- 
tures. The introduction is also recalled once 
earlier, also very impressively, in a sudden 
pianissimo section that leads from the violent 
second movement, headed ‘The ninth of January,’ 
to the third, a funeral march headed ‘Eternal 
memory.’ These two movements are indifferent 
in their thematic material and formally poor. The 
first of them opens with the best tune in the work, 
vigorous and expansive in Shostakovich’s finest 
vein, with a swirling line of accompaniment. It is 
worked up fairly quickly to a fine climax, only 
to have its effect totally obliterated by two further 
long sections in which the composer repeats the 
same dramatic progression with different material. 

The nadir is reached in the last movement, 
headed ‘The Alarm,’ a bombastic crescendo of the 
utmost thematic poverty and vulgarity, complete 
with oom-pah off-beat chords. The movement is 









also much too bricf for the rest of the symphony 
—which itself, despite its long playing time, is 
much too brief for a first movement that would be 
more appropriate as a prelude to a dramatic work 
the length of The Ring. It is a saddening work 
that happily, after Shostakovich’s other recent 
ones, need not be taken as meaning that we may 
still not get many masterpieces from him. 


COLIN MASON 


Telematic Journalism 


I’ve talked with a number of tele- 
vision journalists during the past 
week or two and have found them 
ready to admit that a new phase 
is opening in their young craft. Up 
to now even intelligent viewers 
have not been too discriminating. As cinematic 
journalism has never grown up, serious news 
topics fairly seriously treated were an exciting 
novelty when they first appeared on the domestic 
screen. If a television producer sent a team to a 
country with sparkling sunshine and it came back 
with some routine interviews and pretty shots of 
white buildings and handsome black faces, every- 
body was delighted. Home topics were more 
difficult, but the viewer was happy to find that 
the people who are interviewed by newspapers are 
really human beings who walk and talk. 

But now the living newspaper and magazine are 
becoming commonplace. We are developing 
standards. We are quick to spot that not even 
every Panorama is good; that it is possible to have 
a Panorama in which every item falls below an 
acceptable standard—and yet is superior to the 
average of a year ago. Television editors realise 
that they will have to think harder about the 
content of their features and somehow get more 
men and money if they are to hold and increase 
their audiences. The people who allocate money 
to journalism on either channel have, however, 
yet to learn the brutal truth from Fleet Street 
that if you want every issue to be top-notch it 
costs money, big money, as well as sweat, and 
you must ruthlessly scrap copy whenever it falls 
below standard, no matter what it has cost to 
collect. 

Another lesson that has yet to be learned is that 
in news features the words are more important 
than the pictures nine times out of ten. Ideally 
the writing should be as taut as it is in the best 
American news magazines and the content strong 
enough to stand publication in print, with still 
pictures. I believe the best CBS work would pass 
this test; but nothing that is done here would. It 
can only be done if the reporter is given time to 
dig out and write up his story before the camera 
man is asked to illustrate it; and if editors can 
learn that a subject which would make an hour’s 
feature cannot be compressed into fifteen minutes 
without loss of interest and integrity. 

In the BBC’s World Theatre series The Women 
of Troy failed because the translation was com- 
monplace; but I thought The Captain of Koep- 
enick a better play than most of my colleagues 
did. We were given a beautifully satirical picture 
of the military State and the way it can cause 
suffering to an individual in spite of its being 
administered with a crude geniality, though the 
production was slow. The series touched bot- 
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tom with Christopher Fry’s The Dark is Light 
Enough. To me it was as if a short story by 
Chekhov had been arranged for broadcasting by 
Anthony Hope with additional dialogue by 
Stephen Phillips. Yet some people thought that 
its message (which I could not discern) came 
across ‘even better than in the theatre.’ 

The children’s serial about the Thompson 
family, about which I was rather rude, has come 
to an end. A friend who studies these questions 
earnestly told me that I should have praised it 
for its emphasis on civilised values which are 
neglected or distorted too often in children’s 
television. I disagreed strongly on one point. I 
thought the Thompsons smug and so unhealthily 
self-contained that the idea of living with the older 
generation was anathema to them all. The Groves 
were not always admirable but they did have 
room and affection for Grandma, cantankerous 
old besom though she was. , 

While we are on the subject of children, I 
wonder whether I could ask parents who 
have found a fair and unpunishing way of 
rationing television for under-fourteens in term 
time, to let me know and I'll pass on the recipe. 

JOHN COWBURN 


Jack Quixote 


Cowboy. (Odeon, Leicester 
Square.)—Legend of the Lost. 
(London Pavilion). 


lose his heart to the West—the 
camp-fire, the stampede, the rodeo; 
spurs, saloons, Comanches, the whole cowboy 
paraphernalia—for not since the age of chivalry 
(whenever that was, outside books) has there been 
so fruitful, so romantic, so in all senses popular, 





John Connell 
Book Society Recommendation 
A most readable inquiry into the per- 
sonalities at the F.O. from the late 
lamented Lord Curzon to the more 
recently lamented Burgess and Maclean. 
Illustrated 25s 


The CRomnel 
Tunnel 


Humphrey Slater and Correlli Barnett 


A Victorian dinner party served in a 
grotto half a mile under the sea....A 
typically French scheme to suspend the 
whole thing from captive balloons .. . 

Illustrated 21s 


Edited by Kenneth Gatland 
All about Sputniks. Gatland’s adjectives 
on SPACE TRAVEL . . . ‘Remarkable.’ — 


Manchester Guardian. ‘Good stuff.’— 
Punch. Illustrated 21s 
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a source of legend. Cowboy is something of a 
quixotic film, in the literal, not the moral, sense 
of the word, for it presents us with a hero in love 
with an idea; but, being a young Irishman, not 
an elderly Spaniard, he catches up with it, grabs 
it, conquers its physical hardships, and comes out 
of it less wide-eyed, but more mature. For if 
knighthood was only a legend, and a pretty mori- 
bund one at that by the sixteenth century, cow- 
boys are solid enough, cattle adventurous enough, 
Indians (till recently) dangerous enough, the 
whole way of life functional enough, to let real 
life catch up with it. 

This, though romanticised, is a_ real-life 
Western, telling, not so much what cowboys do on 
particular adventurous occasions, but the way 
they live on the ordinary daily trail, It is taken 
from Frank Harris’s memoirs, but you can forget 
that, for the hero is played by Jack Lemmon, a 
charmer but hardly, I would say, a Harris; 
directed by Delmer Daves, who made 3./0 to 
Yuma, and with that other arch-cowboy, Glenn 
Ford, in the role of Harris’s mentor, tormentor, 
father-figure, and finally good friend. We see the 
cowboy at his job, with its toughness, its callous- 
ness, its realism in matters of loyalty and friend- 
ship, its high spirits and childishness, and the 
long, long grind the trail means: with sympathy, 
but without softness; rosily, but not too romanti- 
cally, presented; and anyone who loves a cowboy 
should go and see how he really behaves—not 
with Indians, or sheriffs, or bad men in black 
shirts, but with cattle and other cowboys, on the 
trail. 

Legend of the Lost is hooey, hokum, old- 
fashioned grand-scale nonsense, the kind of thing 
satirised in the trailers in Brief Encounter—burn- 
ing sands, torrid skies, love among the ruins, 
camels, hidden treasure, yashmaks—but with the 
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disconcerting addition of some acting talent and 
rather too much personality among the main 
actors. Where it is just a matter of exploiting the 
purely pictorial qualities of desert landscape, 
Henry Hathaway’s direction is assured and digni- 
fied, the result often beautiful and grave. And if 
you collect nonsense films of a not unattractive 
kind, this is the stuff for you: a treasure hunt in 
which a large-tough called Joe January (John 
Wayne), a small do-gooder (Rossano Brazzi), a 
medium-sized slave-girl (Sophia Loren) and six 
engaging donkeys blaze an amorous trail across 
the Sahara. There is an attempt at characterisa- 
tion, Mr. Brazzi playing a father-dominated 
middle-aged schoolboy, repressed, rapacious, 
tenderhearted, courageous, but lacking the ability 
or, come to that, the dialogue to bring it off; so 
that his insane squinting at Miss Loren taking a 
bath beyond a just-intervening donkey, or wild 
soul-crumblings when his adored father, in retro- 
spect, fails him, provoke giggles more than 
respect. Happier in thejr parts are Mr. Wayne, the 
eternal laconic loafer of film and fiction, and 
Miss Loren who, though handicapped by a more 
or less ridiculous part herself, brings her usual 
all-out sincerity to it, and manages a few moments 
of pathos and even reality. 

(I must apologise with shame for mixing the 
names of too rather similar directors, Martin Ritt 
and Delbert Mann, in my piece last week.) 

ISABEL QUIGLY 


al Life is a Dream. By Pedro Cal- 
der6én de la Barca, translated by 

Roy Campbell. (O.U. Experi- 

mental Theatre Club, Oxford 

Playhouse.) 

Tuis first presentation in England 
of one of the most famous plays of the Spanish 
classical theatre was a bold experiment most 
amply rewarded. The play is part allegory, part 
metaphysical thriller, and part a drama of honour 
and revenge, and is couched in elaborate and 
highly conventional verse, which Roy Campbell 
rendered in a sufficiently dilute form for the 
speeches to be within a modern actor’s compe- 
tence. Suppose Beaumont and Fletcher, Pirandello 
and Ernst Toller to have worked in extra- 
temporal collaboration, and one has some idea 
of Calderén’s quality. 

The metaphysical problem is for us contem- 
porary. The prince Segismund is discovered 
imprisoned in a tower, where he was put at birth 
by the king his father since the stars proclaimed 
him ‘the human viper of his age.’ Anxious to 
test his character and confirm the astrologers’ 
augury, King Basilio brings him to the palace, 
where he violently attempts to revenge his in- 
human treatment. He is taken back to his prison 
under a drug, and persuaded that the whole palace 
episode was no more than a dream. Confused 
between dream and reality, he finds all life equally 
a dream, but resolves to live it in the knowledge 
that a waking into greater reality is always a pos- 
sibility, and in the third act forgives his father. 
One is reminded of Yeats’s judgment of a similar 
problem, ‘In dreams begins responsibility.’ 

This facet of the play was understood by actors 
and producer, but the allegorical implications— 
that Segismund might represent the human soul 
born in original sin, and the king a just but in- 
human god—does not seem to have been fully 
worked out even by Calderén, and the theme of 
honour, which fills the sub-plot, defeated players 
and audience alike. It is possible to understand 
Spain’s theological preoccupations in the seven- 
teenth century, but difficult to have any feeling 
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for a social code in which affection counted for 
nothing, and jilting could be atoned for equally 
by unwilling. marriage or by blood. Segismund, 
on his return to court after a revolution, gives up 


“the princess, whom he appears to love, to his 


cousin who has slighted her, because it would be 
dishonourable for her to accept this slight, but 
offers his hand to another lady whom he does not 
love, on the excuse that he is at least supplying 
her with a match equal to the one she has lost. 
The performance as a whole was a triumph, 
which demonstrated the great value to the English 
theatre of this devoted amateur society. 
J. M. COHEN 
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Lady at the Wheel. (Lyric, Hammersmith.) 


From the long list of credits ((Hostmaster syphon 
by Sparklets, Mr. Gilmore’s spectacles by Scrivens 
of Regent Street . . .’) one name is unaccountably 
withheld: music and lyrics by courtesy of Cole 
Porter. That some of the tunes are catchy enough, 
some of the lyrics clever enough, to save this 
second-hand reach-me-down of a musical comedy 
from utter banality is a tribute to Porter; varia- 
tions on ‘You're the Top’ idea—‘you’re my Eiffel 
Tower, my Eisenhower’—are the chief interest 
in an evéning otherwise remarkable only for the 
energy and agility of the chorus. The male half are 
kept in a constant state of mobile catalepsy, and 
the female half, not to be outdone, act so hard that 
it is difficult to concentrate on what the principals 
are doing, through the pouting and posturing and 
methodising going on all around them. The puzzle 
is that The Wheel keeps turning; perhaps because 
the cast are enjoying themselves, and something 
of their gaiety is transmitted to the audience. 
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Newman: A 


French View 


By ROSE MACAULAY 


nN dealing with Newman, as with other great 

men, one looks for the solving of riddles, the 
resolving of some odd contradictions. Here is a 
remarkable intellectual ability, an acute and 
powerful mind; yet it apparently became—or 
probably always was—in some ways a blinkered 
mind, only open to the apprehension of a certain 
category of interests. We learn from his Oxford 
contemporaries that he was a brilliant talker on a 
wide variety of subjects; his reading was enormous 
and various, his general knowledge immense, his 
company most rewarding. But little of this comes 
out in his letters, or‘in records of his talks; they 
are nearly all of two kinds—ecclesiastical discus- 
sion and personal statements. As life went on, his 
vision narrowed; when in Rome in 1833, his 
letters reflect the interest of most cultivated 
travellers; he describes not only churches but 
classical Rome. In Rome again in 1846 and 1847, 
he ignores everything but the ecclesiastical scene; 
churches, the Vatican, the Propaganda College, 
the priests. There might be no monuments of pre- 
Christian Rome. He seems to regard these no more 
than did the Christian pilgrims of the early cen- 
turies, going about with their Mirabilia Urbis 
Rome in their hands. He writes much about the 
disregard paid to his own works, which were ig- 
nored or slandered; ‘I have not yet been done 
justice to. ... People do not know me, and 
sometimes they pass me by. It has been the por- 
tion of saints, even, and may well be my portion. 
. . . It is marvellous to see how life is passing, 
and I have never been brought out prominently. 
He had left the influence and position he had 
enjoyed at Oxford to join a Church that seemed 
as yet disinclined to use his gifts. Despondency 
was natural. So was his intense concentration on 
ecclesiastical Rome, for it enshrined, he knew, the 
eternal truths. The deeper his personal hurt, the 
sterner his self-accusation. He wrote it down at 
a retreat in Rome at this time. ‘I have got in my 
mind a kind of wound or canker which prevents 
me from being a good Oratorian.’ He condemns 
his love of comfort, his desire for an Epicurean 
existence. His lively faith and hope have 
dwindled. He shrinks from the practices of 
religion, such as prayers for obtaining indul- 
gences; indeed, he shrinks from any effort at all. 
What sounds like mental exhaustion, Fr. Bouyer, 
in this brilliant book,* attributes to a growing 
opposition to ‘the Italianising practices’ of some 
of his associates. He felt himself growing old at 
forty-five; his morbidly sensitive nature reacted 
sharply to disappointment and misunderstanding, 
and his conscience seared him with remorse. It 
was a state from which he did not fully recover 
until the welcome given to his Apologia many 
years later. 

Father Bouyer, the Oratorian and liturgiologist, 
first published his book in 1952, and it now 
appears in English. He has had access to un- 
published material in the keeping of the 





* NEWMAN: His LIFE AND SpiriTuALtty. By Louis* 


Bouyer, translated by J. Lewis May. (Burns and 
Oates, 30s.) 


Birmingham Oratorians, and writes at their re- 
quest. Apart from this, his long study of and 
interest in Newman justify the adding of another 
book to the already vast Newman library. The 
translation could be better; it reads rather pon- 
derously here and there, omits phrases that per- 
haps seem to Mr. May foolish, has some clumsy 
locutions (‘prior to’ for ‘before’) and too great 
an addiction to the word ‘worthy’ for bon, brave 
and excellent, and ‘British’ for anglais. However, 
Fr. Bouyer’s own writing perhaps a little lacks 
style; his gift is rather for understanding analysis 
and presentment. He stresses the adolescent boy’s 
evangelical conversion as a major clue to his 
religion-centred life; actually it might be truer to 
say that the conversion was the result of this. 
Given the evangelical influences that shaped him, 
it was a foregone conclusion to a nature which 
required God as it required food and drink. Any- 
how, it got him off to a flying start; in it were 
the seeds of his future Christian life; whatever 
faith he was to attach himself to, that faith held 
him as sa proie tout a fait attachée. Fr. Bouyer, 
himself brought up a Calvinist, understands the 
phenomenon of adolescent conversion, so alien 
to Anglicans. Indeed, this common background 
helps his understanding of Newman’s whole life. 

One merit of his study is its breadth of view. 
Fr. Bouyer has made what is, for a foreigner, a 
remarkable study of the Oxford Movement and 
of the Anglican Church of the time. He is not 
always quite accurate; not about the Whigs, who, 
he says, ‘dissembled their real policy in religious 
matters,’ which was a wholesale repudiation of 
Christianity, behind a screen of liberal measures. 
It is never easy for foreigners to grasp the mild 
irreligion of the English, whose anti-clericalism is 
such a tranquil, unheady brew. He perhaps also 
rather over-paints the plight of the old English 
Catholics—They had lived the lives of a down- 
trodden, despised and negligible minority, out- 
side the pale of Society. . . . Debarred from the 
universities, unable to give their priests a worthy 
cultural education, they lived as it were on the 
fringe of the world, clinging like wild creatures 
to the protection of a sort of ghetto, which... . 
they showed no disposition to quit.’ There is a less 
highly coloured account in Archbishop Mathew’s 
Catholicism in England. 

Neither is his picture of sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century Anglicanism complete—A 
Protestantism first Presbyterian, then Puritan, and 
finally Deist,, to be made more chaotic by 
‘Methodism and Evangelicanism,’ omits the whole 
Anglican strain (though later allusions show 
awareness of it) represented by Hooker, Laud, 
Andrews, Donne, Herbert, Vaughan, Cosin, 
Jeremy Taylor, Ken and Law and the Non- 
Jurors, who paved the way for the Oxford Move- 
ment of two centuries later. But, by and large, his 
presentment of both the English and the Roman 
scenes is brilliant. He does not solve all the 
Newman riddles: probably no one could. One 
is the mixture of intellectual ability with simple 
peasant credulity which enabled him to accept as 
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miraculous the Liquefaction of the Blood at 
Naples and other simplicities. Not perverse like 
Ward, or a play-actor like Faber, he still was able 
to bend his acute mind to puerilities. For a time 
he vexed the sober and tradition-steeped English 
Catholics (including that courteous and dignified 
Benedictine Dr. Ullathorne) by letting himself 
be persuaded into ‘the frenzied follies’ and post- 
Tridentine antics of his younger convert friends. 
Since he had been rooted and grounded from 
youth in the Fathers, this was a brief phase. It 
was accompanied by admiration for Faber's 
Lives of the Saints, a contemptuous attack on 
his friend Keble’s poems and a scornful ridicule 
of the Church which had been once his cherished 
Via Media, which he had conducted for years 
with such love and care towards the heights, but 
was now shown up for a fraud, superseded by 
the ‘corrupt mass of superstitions,’ as he had been 
used to call it, which was now the true and only 
Church (and no doubt of this, through all disap- 
pointments and bitterness, ever crossed his mind; 
he had found his spiritual home, his fortress and 
his peace). Such exuberances are, Fr. Bouyer 
implies, the wild oats that converts, unbalanced 
by excitement and unaccustomed fare, sometimes 
sow. Newman’s balance was soon restored. 

It is hard to say which is the more interesting 
part of this book, its masterly dealing with the 
architect-in-chief of the Oxford Movement, or 
with the convert Catholic, involved in one pro- 
ject after another which, owing to the apathy 
or suspicion of the hierarchy, foundered before 
it was begun. Through these familiar disasters 
Fr. Bouyer conducts their victim with sympathy 
and comprehension to his triumphant end. His 
indignation with Wiseman, Manning and Mgr. 
Talbot (the arch foe) is not concealed. 

We shall doubtless have more Newman books: 
we are unlikely to get a better one. 


LAURENCE 
WILKINSON 


In 1955 four Rumanian anti-Com- 
munists seized at gun-point their 
country’s legation in Switzerland, and 
held it against troops, tanks and 
flame-throwers. 


Who were they? What was their aim? 
Who was behind t'\: raid? 
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Laurence Wilkinson, special corre- 
spondent of a famous London news- 
paper, attended their trial and spent 
months searching for clues and in- 
formation in many countries before 
writing this amazing and dramatic 
story of the men and the motives 
behind the plot. Illustrated, 25s. 
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The Ems Telegram 


Bismarck and the Hohenzollern Candidature for the Spanish Throne. Edited by Georges 
Bonnin, translated by Dr. Isabella Massey, with a foreword by Dr. G. P. Gooch. 


(Chatto and Windus, 42s.) 


In the archives of the German Foreign Office, 
eaptured in 1945, were found documents dealing 
with the origins of the Franco-Prussian war of 
1870, and their publication now ends a long con- 
spiracy of official silence. It would be untrue to 
say either that they substantially alter conclusions 
already reached or that they clear up all doubts 
which still persist. But how European wars come 
to be fought, who wanted or planned them, 
whether they could have been prevented, all these 
are perennially fascinating questions, and any 
new scraps of information about Bismarck’s 
technique will always find an inquisitive audience. 

It was a second Spanish Succession War which, 
in 1870, led to the fall of Louis Napoleon and 
the formation of the German Empire. The Bour- 
bons had ruled in Spain since 1700, but they had 
at last been deposed and for more than a year 
the Spaniards had been seeking another dynasty 
in replacement. All the familiar names were can- 
vassed and recanvassed. The Orleanists were even 
said to have bribed the Headmaster of Harrow so 
that one of his pupils from the House of Savoy 
should be prevented from standing. Leopold of 
Hohenzollern for a short time became the 
favourite, with unexpected results. He was by no 
means enthusiastic for the job, but his father put 
it to him that the paramount interests of Prussia 
and his family were at stake. A younger brother, 
known to his familiars as ‘Little Charlie, had 
already been found a principality in Rumania, 
and if they kinged it over Spain as well, the House 
of. Hohenzollern would be distinctly one up on 
the Habsburgs. 

These royal dynasties now lie dustily entombed 
with Bohun and Mowbray in the urns and 
sepulchres of mortality; but their rivalries were 
until yesterday a leading theme of European his- 
tory, and it was the Hohenzollern candidature to 
the throne of Spain which touched off the war of 
1870. To put rival claimants off the scent, tele- 
grams from Germany arranging the matter had 
been sent deviously to Madrid by way of Fal- 
mouth and Bordeaux. The wording of these secret 
messages, however, was sometimes absurdly 
cryptic, and a cipher clerk in the German 
Embassy at Madrid finally made a simple but 
fatal error which resulted in premature publicity 
and so in war. 


The key question for history was whether this 
was all a private arrangement between Spain and 
Leopold, or whether, as France assumed, the 
Prussian government was deliberately launching 
a challenge to French national honour. Bismarck 
at the time denied in parliament that his govern- 
ment came into it at all, and _ historians 
subsequently have therefore always been kept 
away from the original documents lest they 
should expose German war-guilt, or lest German 
parliaments should begin to question the good 
faith of their rulers. But in the end the suspicion 
was bound to be confirmed that Bismarck, while 
he in no wise originated the idea of the Hohen- 
zollern candidature, exploited it with the deliber- 
ate intention of provoking France, and, inciden- 
tally, kept King William in the dark while he did 
so. What also emerges, however, is that he seems 
to have been fairly half-hearted about the whole 
matter, and his actions would almost certainly 
have been different if he had thought that war 
‘vas a likely consequence. 

Talk about Bismarck’s immorality in ‘falsify- 
ing’ the Ems telegram is therefore not very much 





to the point. Certainly he was both deceitful and 
provocative, but so was Louis Napoleon, and so 
long as every country is chary of opening its 
Foreign Office files we may assume that all of 
them have some more or less discreditable skele- 
tons like this to conceal. It would not be par- 
ticularly rewarding to try and identify the real 
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warmongers in 1870, but certainly they would be 
found in Paris as much as in Berlin. One cannot 
fault Bismarck for thinking that a Spanish alliance 
would be desirable, and with other objectives than 
just to provoke ‘he French; nor can one fault him 
for preparing against the possibility of war; nor 
for trying to work it so that, if war should come, 
Germany would at least seem to have right on 
her side. If he, incidentally, lacked the highest skill 
and political wisdom, that is something which 
Europe has had cause to regret, but for which 
blame is hardly the most appropriate comment. 


DENIS MACK SMITH 


Fix 


Gulbenkian. By John Lodwick and D. H. Young. (Heinemann, 21s.) 


THE reason we're all fascinated by millionaires 
(however dull their lives) is that we think that, 
given half a chance, we could have made our 
million too. This is, of course, a profound error, 
chiefly because beyond the modest foothills 
reaching up to ten or twenty thousand pounds or 
so very, very few of us understand at all what 
money really is. A chief task of a tycoon’s 
biographer is therefore to try to explain the 
mysteries of the financial steps; and in the case 
of Calouste Sarkis Gulbenkian, io tell exactly, 
precisely, step by step, how he squeezed himself in 
between governments and mammoth trusts and 
chiselled off that celebrated 5 per cent. which, at 
times, netted him £8,000 a day. 

But to tell us all this, Mr. Lodwick is remark- 
ably unhelpful. Relying, it seems, on the recol- 
lections of Mr. D. H. Young, who was, apparently, 
Gulbenkian’s secretary for thirty years from 
1908 (by which time he was forty years old, and 
had already made half a million—but we don't 
learn how), he gives us a secretary’s-eye view of 
the financier’s operations, embellished—or, to be 
frank, padded out—with potted commercial 
history and financial gossip. He uses, distressingly, 
the historic present and interlards his novelettish 
narration with imaginary conversations and 
‘pregnant, but thoroughly unrevealing, com- 
ments. To write a biography it is indispensable 
to love, hate, or love/hate one’s subject; but Mr. 
Lodwick’s interest in Calouste seems quite 
languid. 

Nevertheless, something of the ambiguous 
personality of the great Armenian manipulator 
emerges. On the plus side, there is the formidable 
diligence, the perpetual energy, the three-moves- 
ahead foresight, the crab-like patience and the 
total absence of hypocrisy. (‘Work is the secret 
of happiness—the only secret,’ he reiterates to the 
overworked, underpaid young.) On the minus 
side . . . well, chiefly a dreadfully mediocre kind 
of philistinism inflated, because of his vast riches, 
to a kind of horrible perfection. Even the superb 
art collection adds to the deplorable effect. He 
really believed you could buy anything, even 
beauty. He really believed in money. 

And yet, and yet... there is something 
sympathetic about the old boy, as he flits from 
capital to capital scattering equivocal telegrams, 
and gathering remunerative rumours in minis- 
terial coulisses. He played a lone hand, and got 
away with it. He was entirely true to himself 
and, in his short-term way, a superb realist. Begin- 
ning life as a Turkish national, he dealt with the 
cultivated crooks in Constantinople who had 
slaughtered his fellow countrymen. When he be- 
came an Englishman, he stood no nonsense: he 
sent his children to ‘top people’ schools, but 
stipulated they were not to play games (‘danger- 
ous and time-wasting’). He lived much in France 
(the scene of what the author calls his ‘amatory 
experiments’), liked doing business with the 





French, and despised and mistrusted the 
apparently all-conquering Germans. When 
England ceased to live up to his standards he made 
off to Portugal in a huff, and died there. He didn’t 
care for America: he was one of the last of the 
European magnates. 

If the reader has any unworthy hopes of learn- 
ing the secrets of Calouste’s private and family 
life, these will be dashed: all references to his 
relatives are decorous in the extreme. We don’t 
even learn, as a matter of fact, more than scraps 
and snippets about the great man himself. He slept 
six hours, it seems, for breakfast he had ‘a bowl 
of yoghourt, a slice of cold chicken and salad, and 
a cup of tea with lemon,’ and when he went to the 
theatre he interrupted the actors by talking 
business in a loud voice if he didn’t [ike the 
play.... 

This is the second book on Gulbenkian, and the 
second disappointment. The imaginary author of 
the third, successful, volume should be thoroughly 
grounded in early twentieth-century politics and 
finance and particularly in the complex story of 
the birth of the petroleum syndicates in the 
Middle East. For this book and its predecessor 
both show us that the story of a millionaire is the 
story of his money and that there’s really nothing 
to tell about Gulbenkian except that 5 per cent. 
What we really want to learn in well-documented 
detail is how this thoroughly odd interloper fitted 
himself into the jigsaw of the Middle Eastern oil 
industry that gtew from nothing to a cause of 
wars and major economic upheavals in the space 
of half a century. COLIN MACINNES 


World Within World 


Engaged in Writing. By Stephen Spender. 
(Hamish Hamilton, 15s.) 
THE second meaning of the title Engaged in 
Writing; the dust-jacket drawing (by Leonard 
Rosoman) last seen on the cover of En- 
counter; the information in the blurb that 
the title story, the longer of the two pieces that 
make up this book, is an account of an East-West 
congress of writers in Venice . . . and we are 
back in the ambit of the World within World 
that Stephen Spender inhabits. 

With its landmarks he has made us thoroughly, 
perhaps excessively, familiar. His poems, stories, 
autobiographical sketches and polemical essays 
have been coming at us now for over twenty years. 
And to its ideas and suppositions he has already 
forced us to take up some sort of attitude. 

So although these are the first of his stories to 
appear between stiff covers for two decades, they 
are more like a further instalment in a long serial. 
Yes, here’s the analysis of hair-splitting political 
differences that he does so well. He’s captured the 
feeling of aching boredom at the conference with 
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his usual assurance. How well he knows these 
people, yet how generous he is towards them. 
But you also find, as you may have half suspected 
you might, that the writer is heavily weighed down 
by the journalist on his back, a character for 
whom politics are not a passion, as they were for 
Arthur Koestler, but a preoccupation. 

In Encounter, July, 1957, where part of 
Engaged in Writing was first published, the author 
explains that what struck him at the real Venice 
Congress was that ‘there were lives actually in- 
volved in the reality which they were talking 
about in such an abstract way.’ And that is as 
promising a theme as you could wish for. But to 
explore it successfully, to follow back the threads 
of these lives, would need a long novel. It can- 
not be compressed into 150 pages. 

Particularly it cannot be done if the writer 
keeps so close to the facts that he reproduces 
tedious speeches verbatim just to show how 
tedious they are. He allows himself no space to 
develop the backgrounds of even his central 
characters: Olim Asphalt, the English repre- 
sentative of LITUNO, and Csongor Botor,.a 
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guilt-ravaged Hungarian poet who has publicly 
denounced his closest friend. And when the whole 
point of the story is that people can meet and 
make long speeches without having the slightest 
effect on one another’s actions, then it is what 
has gone before that matters. 

The one victory of Spender the writer over 
Spender the journalist is in the conclusion. In a 
diary of the congress (Encounter, June, 1956— 
handy for character-spotting) the journalist says: 
‘We ought to go on meeting.’ In the story, Olim 
Asphalt, convinced of the futility of it all, resigns 
from LITUNO. 

The other story in the book, ‘The Fool and the 
Princess, is less ambitious; but it explores a 
situation that is suited to the form of the short 
story: the romantic attachment of an English 
DP camp official to an internee whom he believes 
to be a princess, and the effect this has upon his 
relations with his wife and a novelist friend who 
is using him for copy. In fact you would be hard 
put to it to find a story that showed up more 
vividly the shortcomings of the other. 

GEOFFREY NICOLSON 


Pilgrim’s Progress 


An Affair of the Heart. By Dilys Powell. (Hodder and Stoughton, 21s.) 
Athenian Adventure. By C. P. Lee. (Gollancz, 18s.) 
The Acropolis. By Gerhart Rodenwaldt. Photographed by Walter Hege. (Blackwell, 42s.) 


FIFTEEN years ago Miss Dilys Powell wrote a 
short book called The Traveller's Journey is 
Done, which is in its way a classic of Philhellenic 
literature. It is a moving account of her first 
husband, Humfry Payne, a brilliant archeologist, 
and of their discovery of Greece together. 


Lyrical in feeling and in the quality of its prose, 
it ends in tragedy, with his sudden death from 


blood-poisoning. This longer book is in a sense 
its sequel. Inevitably it is prone to anticlimax, 
like Hamlet without the Prince. But it is written 
with awareness and sincerity of feeling and has 
a haunting, poignant quality of its own. The 
tragedy is over—but its melody lingers on. 

As its title suggests, An Affair of the Heart does 
not pretend to be an objective portrait of Greece. 
It is a subjective account of Miss Powell’s own 
love affair with the country and her attempt to 
rediscover it—perhaps also to rediscover herself 
—after that first break in their relationship and 
the even more drastic break of the war. ‘Humfry’s 
death left me to make my own terms with a 
country which, I suddenly discovered, I could 
never divorce.’ So the traveller’s journey is 
resumed. 

Miss Powell writes as a Romantic, with a 
quality more Nordic than Greek in her sentiment. 
The Greeks, deep as their roots are in the past, 
are not a people to hark back to it. Inherent in 
their philosophy is a spirit of acceptance of the 
present and of faith in the future. But Miss 
Powell's Pilgrim’s Progress starts rather as a 
search for the Greece she loved before. She re- 
visits her husband’s grave at Mycenz; she 
tramps over the paths they trod together, and 
over the paths they meant to tread, but never did; 
whenever she can escape from her duties in 
Athens, back and back she goes to Perachora, 
above the Isthmus of Corinth, where they lived 
and excavated in harmony. It is a progress often 
fraught with disillusionment. She feels alone; she 
is frustrated by inadequate knowledge of the 
language; she fails to recognise people and they 
to recognise her—for the young have grown old 
and the old have grown older; she gets lost, failing 
to identify landmarks never, she had supposed, 
to be forgotten—much as a lover, believed known 
and understood, may become suddenly a stranger. 
Archezologising now on Chios, beneath the sea, 


not the earth, she feels out of things: it was not 
like this at Perachora. Moreover, enemy occu- 
pation and civil war and its politics seem to have 
changed and embittered the Greeks. Perhaps 
after all the time has come to get Greece out of 
her blood. 

But this mood of romantic deflation passes. 
She learns in time ‘to look at Greece as a living 
country and not the reflection of an egoistic 
feeling.” The landscape, after all, is immortal: 
‘The earth, the sun-sucked vegetation sang the 
tune of solitude, and in the humming, vibrating 
stillness I could feel my heart beating with ex- 
pectation.’ The people, too, are immortal. The 
Perachorans, in the days of Payne, had begun 
with enthusiasm to build themselves a museum. 
But the enthusiasm—and the cash—had petered 
out. Then ‘Greece is invaded and occupied; 
Greece starves; Greece cracks and burns in a 
frightful convulsion. The Perachorans are not 
heard from; they are silent. For they are the 
unalterable ones. Amidst the general annihilation 
they hold to their singular dreams; and when the 
rest of us have forgotten they remember, in their 
dilapidated village, to build their museum.’ As 
for the pilgrim herself, revisiting her husband's 
grave once more, she can eventually say: ‘For 
the first time at Mycenz since Humfry’s death ] 
thought only of the future.’ 

Mr. Lee’s Athenian Adventure provides a nice 
antithesis to Miss Powell's affair of the heart. An 
American, living in Greece for the first time, he 
sees the country in terms of its comedies more 
than its tragedies; his characters, observed in the 
streets and the public gardens and the tavernas, 
are those rather of Aristophanes than of 
Euripides. Admittedly no Colossus of Maroussi, 
his book, written in an agreeably casual style, 
provides a light-hearted guide to Greek life for 
those who have yet to experience it. It provides 
also a considered analysis of the Cyprus problem, 
remarkably balanced and fair to all concerned. 

Finally, Mr. Rodenwaldt and Mr. Hege, in 
some hundred black-and-white plates, show us 
The Acropolis not merely as it is, but as it was 
before Lord Elgin removed the marbles. For they 
are portrayed here with the best in photographs 
from the British Museum. Would that they were 
back where they belong! _ KINROSS 
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An Unshocking Story 


Victoria, Albert and Mrs. Stevenson, Edited by 
Edward Boykin. (Frederick Muller, 25s.) 
Mr. STEVENSON came to London in 1836 as 
American Minister to the Court of St. James. 
Mrs. Stevenson accompanied him as Ministress. 
They were very well received because they were 
such nice people. The White House could not 
have made a better choice, for which reason it is 
with mild surprise that the reader learns that the 
appointment was delayed by political objections. 
Stevenson would have been Minister in 1834 but 
for a piece of political chicanery, directed, how- 
ever, not against himself but against President 
Jackson. Nevertheless, all ended happily, and he 
did come to London in the end. They were very 
good at what they never knew to be called ‘public 
relations, and these nice people smoothed away 
lingering British animosity to the United States. 
The aristocracy took up the Stevensons as did 
young Queen Victoria and Prince Albert. The 
Minister and his wife went to Buckingham Palace 
frequently and once to Windsor. We owe our 
knowledge of these things to the fact that Mrs. 
Stevenson set down a careful record for the bene- 
fit of her family. She presents a friendly picture 
of London and the great country seats, tells of 
One or two excursions beyond, and, being very 
nice, she often notes that the pomp of royalty and 
the nobility jarred (very gently) on her republican 
inner being. One rather awful thing happened 
while they were in London. In April, 1838, Mr. 
Stevenson, far from home and therefore defence- 
less, was attacked in an article published in the 
Washington Globe. He feared that he was ruined 
politically and that the article was the signal for 
a general offensive against him to be led by his 
erstwhile political friends, but the latter, as Mrs. 
Stevenson said they would, rallied round and all 
ended happily again. In 1841 these nice people 
had to leave, for the perfectly respectable reason 
that their term of duty had ended. That is the 
story. 

It is well for some of us to be reminded how 
wholesomely mild Anglo-American relations can 
be, especially when they are conducted by nice, 
unprejudiced people, but for all that, one—or 
at least this one—cannot help suspecting the 
editor and publisher of Mrs. Stevenson’s utterly 
innocuous communications of the sin of ‘book- 
making.’ The title does suggest some sort of a 
triangle, and possibly a sinister one: Victoria 
indulging in an intrigue behind Albert's back; 
Mrs. Stevenson sundering the loving alliance of 
Queen and Consort; Albert yielding or struggling 
not to yield to American bewitchments, and Mrs. 
Stevenson’s portrait, fiery and dark, can make us 
suppose that something rather monstrous hap- 
pened. But in fact nothing much happened at all. 
The chronicle rarely touches on anything more 
disturbing than sumptuous dinners served by an 
excessive number of footmen, quantities of 
candelabra and tiaras, and intimate evidence that 
the Queen felt ordinary feminine affection for her 
husband, in spite of her exalted position. There is 
a very good description, a closely observed sketch 
of Wordsworth at home, but this is a detail in one 
of Mrs. Stevenson’s very rare excursions from a 
world of ambassadorial decencies in which she 
and her husband were noted for decency. 

Of course early Victorian court and upper-class 
life is a delectable subject and those who like 
reading about it will find a great deal to amuse 
them here. It is a worthy compilation in which 
the reader may, apart from indulging much 
vicarious high life, learn something about a phase 
of Anglo-American association not conveniently 
cca elsewhere. Faint praise for a faint 

CHRISTOPHER SYKES 
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Four Lives 


Memolrs of a Public Baby. By Philip O'Connor, introduction by Stephen Spender. 
(Faber, 18s.) 

No Chip on my Shoulder. By Eric Maschwitz. (Herbert Jenkins, 18s.) 

Torn Canvas. By Zeljko Kujundzic. (Paterson, 18s. 6d.) 

True Account. By Ernest W. D. Tennant. (Max Parrish, 21s.) 


Tue first seven years of O’Connor’s childhood 
were a nightmare of insecurity. He was dragged by 
a muddle-headed, lonely mother from one sleazy 
French bedroom to another; left for two years in 
a Wimereux patisserie in the care of Mme Til- 
lieux, who, luckily for him, had many children, 
then snatched away by Mother to lodge in a 
Calais brewery; this time left in the care of Adele, 
a frustrated monster, who first terrified him into 
constipation, and then tortured him with enemas. 
‘Then back to London and a Dean Street base- 
ment; Mother and Uncle Haslem crumbling in 
loveless sin and Celtic despair. Finally, released 
by cranky Uncle Joseph to share his back-to- 
nature hut on the Surrey hills, where they clung 
together, an ill-matched pair, in a social vacuum. 

Philip O'Connor has been too unlucky. Seamier 
Bohemia swallowed him up, and occasionally 
regurgitated him into mental hospitals. An un- 
resolved woman tried to love him; nothing is com- 
pleted. At a party, he is rescued by an Australian 
Madonna. I hope the supply will last him out, for 
his was a melancholy journey to maturity. 

In Eric Maschwitz we meet a sociable extravert 
of Lithuanian origin, with a Yorkshire Granny as 
a stabiliser, born in snug 1910 in a cheerful villa, 
in the Birmingham suburb of Edgbaston. Papa, 
twenty years senior to Mamma, was content; as 
‘was lovely, Australian Mamma. The family firm 
made lavatory pans, from which indispensable 
vessels it obtained profits. At six years old Masch- 
witz went to a kindergarten run by a chestnut- 
haired disciple of Rossetti, who conferred upon 
her pupils the chivalrous titles of Arthurian 
knights. At eight he went to his prep school, and 
was thrashed for writing a love-letter to a starlet in 
Where The Rainbow Ends. Then Repton, where 
he was caned regularly once, sometimes twice, 
weekly. Then Cambridge, debts and gaiety. This 
broke Papa; for Eric it meant a boarding house 
in St. John’s Wood with Philip Jordan, then a 
job with Walter Hutchinson. All was light-hearted, 
unpanicky achievement; editor of the Radio 
Times; married and tearlessly separated from 
“sweet”? Gingold; director of BBC Variety, pro- 
ducer of ‘Cafe Colette,’ ‘In Town Tonight’; a 
giddy leap to the top of the lolly ladder with 
“These Foolish Things’; a song scribbled on a 
Sunday morning, put aside, discovered and re- 
corded by Hutch: it netted £40,000 in twenty-five 
years. 

Maschwitz remains late Edwardian. Now fifty- 
five and rather broke, his spirit, thanks to the 
kindergarten teacher, is still ‘knightly.’ 

Zeljko Kujundzic was born into a house of 
poverty and work, in Subotica, Northern Yugo- 
slavia, where his father scraped a living modelling 
plaster statuettes in a damp kitchen. When he 
actually succeeded in selling them, he was beaten 
up by the local police and robbed of his money. 
Embittered by this injustice he moved his family to 
Novi, in Dalmatia; here the poverty was worse, 
so he gave up modelling and went into the 
restaurant business. 

There is an admirable robustness and lack of 
self-pity about Zeljko. He had a rough, dangerous 
childhood, but managed to enjoy himself, grow 
up into an artist, and remain vigorous. He suc- 
ceeded. in getting to Budapest to study art, but 
thad to take on a labourer’s job as well, to avoid 
Starvation. In 1941 the Hungarian Army invaded. 


Zeljko was arrested, but escaped being shot by 
knowing the language. In 1944 the German Army 
invaded. Zeljko joined the Resistance, was 
arrested by the Germans and sent to the Ukraine 
to dig tank traps. Here, he and his companion San- 
dor were rearrested by the Russians and sent to 
Kiev. They escaped by submerging in an icy river. 
Then the long trek home. But when Zeljko got 
there he found Communist-controlled Yugoslavia 


too oppressive, and again escaped into Austria, . 


where he was again arrested by the British. Finally, 
he was sent to England with a group of DPs and a 
few illusions, which were soon dispelled after 
working as a farm labourer in Stirling. Zeljko 
has now lived here ten years, and become familiar 
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with the pretentions governing British ‘art circles.’ 
Nevertheless, he remains an wundiscouraged 
painter. 

True Account is an immensely thorough 
autobiography, rich as Christmas pudding, by a 
late Victorian, covering seventy-seven years from 
1877. Ernest Tennant, related to everyone who 
mattered, including Margot Asquith, developed as 
smoothly as a peach on the wall of his Scottish 
grandmother’s Renfrewshire estate. The stories he 
tells are funny. His career unfolded with Victorian 
stateliness. In 1912 he became director of the 
family business. It sent him globe-trotting, to 
shoot, fish, collect butterflies, and keep long, dull 
diaries. He was tough; minutes after being mauled 
by a lion, he was gobbling partridge sandwiches, 

Ten years later he set into a blinkered Tory, 
attracted to Hitler, chummy with Ribbentrop; 
dreaming of a bloodless marriage of German and 
British industrialists to stamp out European 
Communism. The last half of this book, especially, 
will make uneasy retrospective reading for every- 
one. 

BRIDGET TISDALL 


New Novels 


The Man on the Rock. By Francis King. (Longmans, 15s.) 
The Dud Avocado. By Elaine Dundy. (Gollancz, 15s.) 

A Person of Discretion. By Alice Acland. (Collins, 13s. 6d.) 
South by Java Head. By Alistair MacLean. (Collins, 14s.) 


FRANCIS KING has chosen the interesting and 
comparatively neglected subject of parasitism for 
his latest novel The Man on the Rock. Spiro 
Polymerides is a Greek boy, a peasant, who sur- 
vives horrifying experiences in the civil war to 
live on his wits and his looks. He has three suc- 
cessive patrons: a kind, fussy American homo- 
sexual, a ruthless, unhappy middle-aged English- 
woman, and an infatuated young Greek shipping 
heiress, whom he marries. His effect on all three 
is destructive; but while he learns and takes much 
from each, he is left at the end as insecure and 
more unhappy than before he met them. These 
contrasted but basically similar relationships are 
brilliantly analysed by Mr. King, who exactly 
understands the proportion, in Spiro’s response to 
each, of self-interest, resentment, genuine affec- 
tion and emotional dependence. Spiro’s reactions 
are never obvious but always convincing; he is 
not sentimentalised, and yet in spite of his appal- 
ling behaviour it is almost possible to understand 
his charm for his victims. The device of making 
Spiro the narrator gives the story unity and an 
added subtlety, at the cost of a slight loss in 
authenticity; the boy (through whose mouth Mr. 
King sometimes speaks himself) emerges as more 
intelligent, sensitive and articulate than is alto- 
gether natural, and he often delivers generalisa- 
tions on the Greek character of a kind which 
people rarely make about their own nationality. 
He is none the less an original creation of some 
complexity, and the novel (constructed with un- 
obtrusive mastery) has the quality of readability 
which can only be achieved by the highest type 
of professional skill. 

Sally Jay Gorce, heroine of Elaine Dundy’s 
amusing first novel, The Dud Avocado, is a great- 
grand-daughter of Daisy Miller: the attractive, 
unconventional but tremendously naive American 
girl in corrupt old Europe. During her dogged 
fling in Paris and the South of France she be- 
comes involved with an Italian diplomat, a really 
terrible Contessa and (in a parody of Fiesta) a 
Spanish bull-fighter, but most of her adventures 
are with other Americans abroad, one of whom 
turns out to be as corrupt as any of James’s 
decadent Europeans. Miss Dundy has found an 


effective style for Sally Jay (who tells her own 
story), which in turn resembles the innocently 
outrageous prattle of Sally Bowles, the earnest, 
oddly emphatic confessions of J. D. Salinger’s 
first hero and the rueful acceptance of inevitable 
emotional disaster which prompts the Dorothy 
Parker wisecrack. The result, for most of the time, 
is very funny—the happy ending rather less so, 
as the joke throughout has depended on gallant 
failure. Miss Dundy is observant and astringent, 
and consistently maintains her own light touch 
in this unpretentious, entertaining book. 

Alice Acland writes with a formal grace, and in 
her fourth novel, A Person of Discretion, she has 
a good story to tell. Louise, a young widow, half 
English half Belgian, lives in Brussels during the 
war and knows, through her family, the dangers 
of the Resistance and the squalor of the black 
market. After the liberation she falls in love with 
a British soldier and in peacetime goes to stay 
with his highly conventional family in Scotland. 
In a respected neighbour she recognises the man 
who (she is almost certain) was responsible for the 
deaths of her sister and brother-in-law. The 
Scottish gentry close their ranks against her, re- 
fusing to believe her story or to admit that her 
suspicions have any importance. Her dilemma is 
convincing and, like dilemmas in life, apparently 
insoluble. Miss Acland solves it in a mannner 
that is essentially satisfactory but slightly melo- 
dramatic in detail. The contrast between occupied 
Brussels and Scotland, which at first seems to 
Louise a haven of peace but becomes as sinister 
as the life from which she had escaped, is estab- 
lished with assurance and reserve. 


Doubtless South by Java Head will enjoy the 
mysterious popularity won by the two earlier 
novels of Alistair (H.M.S. Ulysses) MacLean. 
This is a shamelessly melodramatic story of 
refugees from fallen Singapore, written in turgid 
prose and Boy’s Own Paper dialogue, conscien- 
tiously cataloguing one ordeal after another. It 
is so indiscriminately sensational that the reader’s 
reactions are deadened, and its final effect is about 
as eXciting as that of a railway timetable. 


FRANCIS WYNDHAM 
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FLY WEST COAST 






EVERY SUNDAY 


LONDON-JOHANNESBURG 
IN LESS THAN A DAY 





EVERY THURSDAY 
LONDON-JOHANNESBURG Via 
ZURICH-KANO-LEOPOLDVILLEE 


Facilities for stop over at inter- 
mediate points. 

In addition three services per 
week via Rome and Nairobi. 


SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 


(in association with B.O.A.C. and C.A.A.) 


Full particulars from your Travel Agent, B.O.A.C., C.A.A. or South 
African Airways, South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2., 
Telephone: WHItehall 4488. For reservations ’phone VICtoria 2323. 
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Then you should know about the C. D. Indicator—the complete aay ' 
family planner. There are only a few certain days in each month 4 I 


when it is possible for a woman to conceive a child and the 

C. D. Indicator shows accurately and reliably in advance which 
days these are. Now every woman can choose, and control by 
entirely natural methods, when her baby shall be born. Equally usefu! 
for those who wish to conceive and for those who must postpone 
pregnancy, the C. D. Indicator is 
approved by highest medical 
and religious authorities. 













For further free information 
write in_ confidence to the 
©. D. Indicator Advisory 
Bureau, Department 8.P.4, 
109 New Boot St. London. 
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*a work of rare 
maturity of thought’ 
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Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 


{r often seems to me a strange thing, and perhaps a 
sort of criticism of the modern trend, how each 
country generation collects and makes curios of the 
things an earlier one had in everyday use. The warm- 
ing pan is one of the older of these pieces, and ranks 
as an antique, but other brass and copper souvenirs or 
heirlooms are often less than a generation away from 
the period of general use. Brass candlesticks were in 
this category at the beginning of the century, but 
until only twenty-five years ago horsebrass and gig- 
lamps, those big brass ones which, along with the 
harness, received a burnishing on Saturday in prepara- 
tion for church on Sunday, were strictly utilitarian 
in purpose or association. Time makes treasure of a 
brass preserving-pan and the mariner’s port and star- 
board lights. Such collections of brass and copper 
would greatly have amused great-grandfather as he 
sat rocking in his chair watching great-grandmother 
preparing wool for spinning. He, perhaps, had a 
horse-pistol on his mantelpiece and a few snuff boxes 
about the place, while he cherished the old fowling 
piece his grandfather once used, but who then thought 
anything of giglamps and who had use for them but 
to light the way home after a convivial evening? 
While on this subject, who could name the curios of 
our own time? 


Tue BLIND SIDE 


I remember once when I was having dinner in a 
tather old hotel a mouse came promenading between 
the tables and I felt compelled to bring the fact to 
the notice of the waitress, who chose to regard it as 
nothing uncommon. The mouse was a sort of pet. On 
another occasion, on one of my very infrequent visits 
to the cinema, I saw a white mouse and gave the 
benefit of my observation to the management. An 
eyebrow was raised. Pink elephants might have 
seemed more credible, although it could not be 





denied that I was quite sober at the time, even if I 
had claimed to have seen a white mouse. For these 
reasons, when I spotted the mouse emerging from the 
elderly lady’s basket as she put it down to talk to an 
acquaintance, I said nothing. It was a field mouse, but 
I doubted whether the distinction would have been 
appreciated. The mouse scuttled a yard and then 
darted back to the side of the basket, thinking itself 
hidden. I waited for developments. At length the lady 
moved. Her companion looked down. ‘I think you 
dropped a potato,’ she said as the mouse scampered 
into the gutter, and then she gave a sort of nervous 
squeak. By this time the fugitive had found a small 
culvert or drain coming under the flags and was safe. 
‘Did you see that?’ exclaimed the lady, getting her 
breath, but I had seen nothing. It had all passed on 
my blind side, 


INCITEMENT 

We were on our way down to the little wood to take 
our stands when we met the boy carrying the basket 
with the rabbit in it. ‘You mustn’t let that one out,’ 
said my companion. The boy grinned. ‘It’s a Chin- 
chilla,” he said, implying that we might know that 
such a bundle of fluff would hardly survive long 
enough to stock even one burrow with its kind. ‘You 
after pheasants?’ he asked. We shook our heads, 
‘Plenty in there,’ he said, indicating the wood and 
holding his rabbit for it to be admired. ‘You could 
git ’alf a dozen in no time.’ Considering that the 
keeper’s house was but ten yards away we thought 
this very bold advice on his part. ‘Oh,’ said the boy, 
‘you needn’t worry about ’im. Gone into town wi’ ’is 
missus. I’d do it, if I was you.’ We smiled, but it was 
plain that he took us for very timid specimens of 
mankind. Who would shoot pigeons when they could 
have pheasant and the coast clear? As it happened 
a gale-force wind whipped the pigeons out of danger 
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before we could get more than a brace, and in the 
meantime the pheasants stole silently away through 
the brushwood. 


VALEDICTORY 

This is, in the true sense, an end piece, for I shall 
not be contributing this feature to future issues. In 
saying farewell to those who have made the notes 
such a pleasure to write I quote my last old character, 
and wish them, ‘If you're sowin’, a yield of a hundred- 
fold, and dry for harvest.’ 


Chess 
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No. 138. J. J. RIETVELT 
(1st Prize, ‘Tijoskrift,’ 1941) 
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WHITE to play and mate in two moves: solution next 
week. Solution to las‘ week’s problem by Haring: 
Q-Kt 6!, no threat. 1... Kt'any;2QK6. 1... 
R x BP; 2 R-Q3. 1... R-any other; 2 Kt-Kt 4. 
1... P-B 8=Q ch; 2 R-K 4. Fine key; note ‘tries’ 
1 Q-Kt 1?, P=Q ch! and 1 Q-Kt 3?, Kt-B 4! 
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ASSETS £331 ,000,000 


and Service 





World’s Largest 
Building Society 


LIQUID FUNDS £54,000,000 
RESERVES £12,500,000 


Outstanding in its Strength, Security 





The Society’s 139 Branches and 650 Agencies 
are at the service of savers and investors who 
seek a sound investment coupled with 


Easy Withdrawal Facilities 


HALIFAX 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
Head Office : PERMANENT BUILDINGS, HALIFAX, Yorkshire 
London Office: 51 Strand W.C.2 City Office: 62 Moorgate E.C.2 


Consult Telephone Directory for address of nearest office 
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The recent fall in Stock Exchange prices presents 
a good investment opportunity. 


ORTHODOX UNITS 


Are you looking for an investment that has given some protection 
against inflation? The income per unit on the ORTHODOX has 
increased by over 70% since 1941. 


Every £100 invested in ORTHODOX units is spread in the 
following proportions:— 


FOR STABILITY OF INCOME AND CAPITAL 

£20 in Government and Corporation Loan Stocks. 

£15 in Industrial Debentures, Preference and Fixed Interest Stocks. 
£10 in Bank and Insurance Shares. 


FOR GROWTH OF INCOME AND CAPITAL 
£45 in Industrial Ordinary Shares. 
£10 in Gold Shares. 


% A fall in the current 7% Bank Rate should bring about an increase in the 
value of gilt-edged and fixed-interest-bearing securities. 


Prices of Units calculated daily. Units at 9/64d. show a yield of £6.5.9 per cent. 


Consult your Bank Manager or Stockbroker or write for an explanatory booklet to 


7 GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


FOR INCOME 


THE MANAGERS 
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THE SMALL INVESTOR 


Money to Spare 


Building Societies ... 


The Unit Trusts 


opay the outlook for the small investor is 

better than at any time since the war. For 
too long the public were invited to ‘save for 
victory’ and then to ‘save against inflation’ with- 
out any tangible token of that high regard in 
which Lord Mackintosh held all patriots who 
surrendered their cash to the National Savings 
Movement. While interest rates hovered around 
24 or 3 per cent., the money saved was falling 
in value by 4 or 5 per cent. each year. Consider- 
ing the combined effects of high taxation, con- 
tinuous inflation, welfare statism and the tempt- 
ing array of consumer goods, pessimists should 
marvel that last year private savings approached 
anything near the official estimate of £150 million. 

But now the clouds are lifting. If the imme- 
diate prospect for tax cuts is somewhat in 
suspense, Mr. Heathcoat Amory can hardly fail 
to reform the system in ways welcome to poten- 
tial savers. If Lord Hailsham is not quite ready 
to laud self-help above the Welfare State, a fresh 
motive for thrift has materialised in the form 
of attractive rates of interest. Above all, we are 
about to witness the first serious bid for honest 
money since 1945. 

At once fresh problems are posed for investors, 
especially for those of modest means. Unlike his 
wealthier counterpart, he does not have a stock- 
broker and an accountant to help steer his money 
into the most advantageous channels. Yet there 
is no substitute for investment advice related to 
the particular circumstances of each individual. 

What is the small investor after? Does he pre- 
fer steady income to the seductive possibilities 
of capital gains? In part that will depend on his 
tax status and his readiness to leave capital in- 
vested until it can be realised at a profit. Has he 
a small nest-egg or inheritance, or does he want 
to accumulate capital out of income? Has he 4 
definite objective in view, such as saving for 
school fees or against retirement? 

On the answers to all these questions will hang 
the correct solution of each person’s investment 
problem. 

Take first the fellow with a few hundred pounds 
who deliberately wishes to embark upon the ex- 
citing path of speculation. If he fancies his luck 
he could do worse than buy Premium Savings 
Bonds and trust to Ernie to advance his for- 
tunes. Alternatively, he may prefer something 
less dependent on pure chance. If he wants to 
learn of the mysteries of high finance (and is 
prepared to pay for his instruction) he may try 
picking a winner from the equity market. 

Although the Stock Exchange is still not 
adapted to the needs of wage and salary earners 
(and Sir John Braithwaite is again reminded that 
these strange beings dispose of 80 per cent. of net 
personal incomes in Britain), a request to the 
Secretary in Throgmorton Street will produce a 
list of brokers ready to advise the small investor. 
Without seeking advice, the speculator could off 
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F. M. Osborn 


Finance Companies 


Money to Spare 


By RALPH HARRIS 


his own bat plump for steel shares which are 
dirt cheap for anyone prepared to overlook the 
risk of another Labour Government hell-bent on 
renationalisation. At least he will be in good com- 
pany, since nine-tenths of steel holdings are 
for less than £500 and two-fifths for no more 
than £100. 

Equities, however, involve risk. During periods 
of rising prices shares generally move up—hence 
the ‘hedge’ against inflation—but some will lag 
behind. Here is where the unit trust comes into 
its own. This has been defined as the form of 
equity investment which enables the investor to 
open his morning paper without risk of heart 
attack. It is a method by which the individual 
delegates his choice of stocks and shares to pro- 
fessional investment managers, acquiring for 
every £1 or 10s. unit a packaged portfolio spread 
over a range of industries and different ranking 
securities. Although a well-chosen unit beats the 
market upwards (one unit appreciated threefold 
between 1947 and 1957) and falls less far on the 
downturn, all leading units have dropped in value 
over the past six months. Because of such 
residual uncertainties, small investors will often 
steer clear of equities until they have accumulated 
enough capital to ‘play with.’ 

A way of seeking the fruits of capital appre- 
ciation without risk is by means cf an insurance 
policy of the ‘with profits’ variety. Aided by tax 
concessions (where appropriate) life endowment 
offers a good bonus when premiums have been 
completed, with guaranteed life cover in event of 


Corporation Mortgages 
...P. N. Wise 


J. W. Huntrods 
. Robert Eden 


prior death. Whether we have turned the tide 
of inflation, it would seem generally advisable 
for methodical savers with family responsibilities 
to get quotations from the leading life offices 
before probing alternative outlets for savings. 
And, of course, the younger you start the better 
the terms. Last year over £150 million of net 
saving accumulated in the form of individual en- 
dowment insurance (and almost as much again 
in group pension schemes) with the eighty life 
Offices. 

But growing numbers are covered by occupa- 
tional pension schemes. For them an insurance 
policy has the disadvantage that in the event of 
needing to raise the wind a policy has for many 
years a surrender value well below the total of 
premiums paid up. A decision about how to invest 
may, therefore, turn on the time factor. For those 
not anxious to lock capital up in forms that may 
only be realised at a loss, the choice comes down 
to banks, building societies or hire-purchase com- 
panies. Money on deposit with a bank brings in 
5 per cent. and may be withdrawn at a week’s 
notice. Strangely enough this is actually better 
than the yield on building society deposits and 
shares for those not liable to tax. Although many 
building societies exceed the recommended rate 
of 34 per cent., this is paid net and the tax is 
not recoverable by sub-standard-rate taxpayers. 
The great merit of hire-purchase finance houses 
or ‘bankers’ is that deposits attract 8 or 84 per 
cent. and are usually withdrawable on three 
months’ notice. Furthermore, this interest can be 





Anglo Auto Finance Company Limited 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
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WITHOUT DEDUCTION OF TAX 


A Five Star Investment Promoting Automation in British Industry 


% Interest accrues daily from date of deposit at 8}% 
—paid with or without tax deduction. 


A safe, sound, secure investment. 


Easy withdrawal terms. 


Deposits of any amount up to £50,000 accepted. 


Deposits can be made easily either through the post 
direct to us or at the nearest branch of any bank. 


Write for Brochure to Secretary A90 


ANGLO AUTO FINANCE CO. LTD 


Industrial Bankers 


Managing Director: Julian S. Hodge. 


20 WINDSOR PLACE - 


CARDIFF - 


Telephone 2966! (4 lines) 
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INDUSTRIAL BANKERS 


OFFER FINANCIAL SERVICE 


COVERING ALL TYPES OF 
PLANT, EQUIPMENT, VEHICLES AND GOODS SUITABLE FOR 
HIRE PURCHASE, CREDIT OR RENTAL CONTRACTS <- ALSO 
VARIOUS METHODS OF PROVIDING LONGER TERM FINANCE FOR 
DEVELOPMENT AND EXPANSION 


°o °o o ° 


DEPOSITS ACCEPTED 


in the Banking Department of one of the oldest and more discriminating 
and cautious Group of Companies with an unbroken record of gradual 


expansion, 


at 84% p.a. for amounts over £1,000 at 6 months’ notice of withdrawal 
or at 8% p.a. at agreed shorter notice (amounts from £200 to £1,000 
at 4% p.a. less interest, on same conditions of withdrawal). 


(Interest payable less Tax or Gross by arrangement) 


GROUP ASSETS EXCEED £15,000,000 





Write for Brochure 


CIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE: 14-18, LOW PAVEMENT - NOTTINGHAM 


TELEPHONE : NOTTINGHAM 46484 TELEGRAMS: “OLDS "’ NOTTINGHAM 46484 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: 7 CHESTERFIELD GARDENS, PARK LANE, LONDON, W.! 


TELEPHONE : GRO 1762-3 
120 BLYTHSWOOD STREET, GLASGOW 


Branches in the principal Cities throughout 
Great Britain and the British Colonies, including the British West Indies, 
Trinidad and Jamaica 
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paid without deduction of tax, so that there is 
no bother about tax reclaims. 

One disadvantage of all these short-term in- 
vestments is that the rates of interest cannot be 
expected to remain so high for very long. In 
other words, the return is likely to be scaled down 
when Bank rate js lowered, although most 
finance houses were offering 6 or 6} per cent. 
before September last. This is where local auth- 
ority loans—or even medium-term gilt-edged 
securities—have certain merits. Investment now, 
whilst yields are above 6 per cent., guarantees 
that rate of return for two, five or seven years 
as the case may be, and that looks a good propo- 
sition for those not worried about reclaiming tax 
or having to sell out at short notice or suffering 
the further inroads of inflation. On the other 
hand, it could be that we are in for a prolonged 
spell of dearer money, in which case there is 
no special merit in committing savings for long- 
term investment. 

Enough has been said to show that the field for 
small investment offers something for everyone 
with money to spare. Selection must depend onthe 
judgment and circumstances of each individual. 

If the Government has truly learned its lessons, 
the old-fashioned virtue of thrift will henceforth 
be given more respect and better rewards than 
have been customary. At any time since 1945 
a bit more savings and both private and public 
investment could have gone forward without the 
pressure on prices which national overspending 
has produced. It is not only a stable currency 
which is at stake, nor just the road and power 
programme, but the prospect for Commonwealth 
investment and the very survival of sterling. A 
Budget which reflects this overriding priority 
could transform the picture and make long-term 
investment attractive to the person of most modest 
means. 
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Finance Companies 


By J. W. HUNTRODS 

INANCE companies operate by borrowing 

money and using it to extend credit on legal 
contract to those wishing to acquire durable 
goods, which may range from motor-cars and 
machinery to radio and television sets. Until 
comparatively recently most of the money needed 
was borrowed from the banks and certain other 
specialist lending institutions. But because they 
are no longer permitted to turn to their bankers, 
and because they are prevented from raising new 
capital by the Capital Issues Committee, the 
finance companies have met the growing demand 
for their services by offering deposit-account 
facilities to the general public. 

It is usual for finance companies to receive a 
monthly income from instalment payments 
equivalent to approximately 10 per cent. of the 
outstanding balances owed by their customers. 
Furthermore, experience has proved that this level 
of income is remarkably stable, even in periods 
of quite severe recession. The volume and relia- 
bility of instalment income therefore, confers an 
almost unmatched degree of liquidity on finance 
houses, making them an ideal outlet for short- 
term investment. It is usual for reputable finance 
houses to accept deposits at three or six months’ 
notice of withdrawal. Therefore, since they re- 
cover about 10 per cent. of their outstanding 
balances every month, it will be readily seen that 
they are even less open to accusations of borrow- 
ing short and lending long than are the building 
societies and banks. 

But what, people may ask, is going to happen 
if inflation is replaced by deflation, or if the 
demand for hire purchase is diminished, whether 
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by government interference or by force of 
economic circumstances? Past experience seems 
to indicate pretty conclusively that although the 
profits of finance companies may decline con- 
currently with a fall in the level of business 
activity, they do not incur big losses due to bad 
debts. The public becomes cautious with the onset 
of depression, and hesitates to take on new hire- 
purchase commitments. The effect of this on the 
finance companies is to produce an excess of 
income over disbursements in respect of new 
business, and therefore to reinforce their liquidity. 
So that although the shortage of new business may 
reduce profits, and if sufficiently severe or pro- 
longed may result in operating losses, the con- 
current strengthening of liquidity increases the 
capacity to meet obligations to depositors. 

Shortages of business due to government inter- 
ference are likely to be limited in duration and 
in their impact on the level of business. It is now 
recognised that the finance companies play an 
important, perhaps vital, part in sustaining the 
demand for durable goods; particularly for the 
products of the motor industry. Hire-purchase 
controls are employed to help combat inflationary 
upsurges in the economy, but are never likely to 
endanger the structure of any well-established 
finance company. Although short-term setbacks 
may be looked for, there is good ground for 
thinking that a great expansion of hire-purchase 
credit will take place during the next ten or 
fifteen years. 

The investor, however, should exercise some 
care in choosing a repository for his money. 
Everything said concerning the inherent strength 
of hire-purchase finance is dependent on the 
supposition that companies enjoy the benefit of 
skilled management, involving both financial 
expertise and experience of instalment credit. The 
artificial restraint on the expansion of well- 
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CAPITAL DEPOSIT ACCOUNT 


Short Term Deposit Accounts Income Tax 


Withdrawals up to £1,000 can be made 
on one month’s notice 


Write for Explanatory Booklet to 


CAPITAL FINANCE CO. LTD. 


16 York Place, Edinburgh 1 
Members of the Industrial Bankers’ Association 
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Members of the 
Industrial Bankers Association 


CAMPBELL DISCOUNT CO. LTD 


The security of your savings in a 
deposit account with Campbell 
Discount Co. Ltd. is assured. We 
are a thrifty, Scottish firm of in- 
dustrial bankers with a good-sense 
policy of always keeping our liquid- 
ity ratio above 10%. 

You need have no worries about 
capital fluctuations; your first £100 
deposit with us is repayable on 
demand; larger sums at 3 months 
notice, 

We know of no better savings 
scheme that offers you all these 
advantages - PLUS our generous 
83% interest terms (paid half- 
yearly, in June and December). So 
send NOW for our booklet CRI, 
and current audited balance sheet. 





LONDON, W.1. 





| 1 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
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BOWMAKER LIMITED 


INDUSTRIAL BANKERS 


The Secretary, 


BOWMAKER LIMITED was founded in 1927 with a capital of 
£10,000, In the intervening thirty years its growth has been such 
that today the issued capital and reserves of the Group exceed 
£3,750,000. 


Hire Purchase in the modern sense is a relatively recent 
development. 


We are proud to have provided these facilities to over one 
million hirers in the United Kingdom alone. 


BOW MAKER financial facilities have served the needs of many 
industries. Through its 46 Branches covering Great Britain, 
BOWMAKEER can offer specialised service to its vast clientele. 


When finance is required for plant, machinery, equipment, 
vehicles and any other commercial purpose, call on your nearest 
Branch of BOWMAKER LIMITED, whose personnel will be 
pleased to help and advise. 


Group Assets exceed - - £19,000,000 
Paid-up in Capital and Reserves exceed £3,750,000 
Deposits exceed - £5,000,000 


SSHSOSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSSSSSOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESCSESESES 


For particulars about Deposits write to: 


BOWMAKER LIMITED, BOWMAKER HOUSE, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON S.W.1 


Telephone No; GROsvenor 6090. 


Head Office’; LANSDOWNE, BOURNEMOUTH 
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established companies, and especially the restric- 
tion on new capital issues, has made room for the 
invasion of the hire-purchase field by some hun- 
dreds of small new companies; some of indifferent 
quality. The intending depositor should beware 
of companies offering higher than average rates 
of interest, and at the present time should regard 
with suspicion anything over 84 per cent. for 
money at three months’ notice. Depositors should 
also insist on seeing a balance sheet before com- 
miiting their money. Any company not sending a 
balance sheet on first inquiry should be passed 
over without further ado. 

The figures shown in the balance sheet should 
also be scrutinised carefully, and investors are 
recommended to approach cautiously any that 
show disposal of assets in mortgages or securities, 
whether quoted or unquoted. As has been so 
strongly emphasised, hire purchase gains its suit- 
ability as a repository for short-term funds from 
its rapidly self-liquidating nature. Advances on 
mortgage, and investments in securities or sub- 
sidiaries may not be easily or quickly realisable 
without loss. 

Intending depositors should also be suspicious 
of those companies which allow the withdrawal of 
considerable sums on demand. Amounts of up to 
£250 or so are reasonable, and would be unlikely 
to embarrass a well-run company, even should 
events take place leading to a general lack of con- 
fidence among the investing public, and possibly 
to an unusually high level of withdrawals. 
Ostensibly generous withdrawal terms, however, 
may indicate the company which in certain cir- 
cumstances could fail to meet its obligations. 

Providing a reasonably careful choice is made, 
the investor who puts his money into hire pur- 
chase is likely to have no cause to regret it. The 
long-term outlook for the business is excellent. 





Now paying. 


WITH EASY 
WITHDRAWALS 
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Building Societies 


By F. M. 


UILDING societies, like other investments, are 
Br ideal for everyone; but they have some 
attractions for all, and outstanding attractions for 
many, particularly for those who are not con- 
versant with the more specialised forms of invest- 
ment in quoted securities. 

Placing money with a building society is a 
simple matter and can be effected in person or by 
mail direct to any office of a chosen society. If 
their holdings are in shares they become mem- 
bers and as such, subject to the rules, have a 
voice in the affairs of their society. There are 
no fees or costs involved in investing or withdraw- 
ing and evidence of their investments—nowa- 
days usually in the form of a pass book—does not 
attract stamp duty. In most cases the form of 
pass book used is similar to that for a banker’s 
deposit and one book can record a series of 
transactions, both investment and withdrawal, 
over a number of years. 

Young people who are accumulating their first 
£100, and the not-so-young who are saving for 
future commitments such as education, house- 
purchase or retirement find that the form of 
savings account or subscription share offered by 
most societies helps them with their plan and 
shows an attractive yield of about 4 per cent., 
with income tax paid by the society. This par- 
ticular form of account is very flexible and 
amounts of 10s. upwards are accepted. 

A maximum of £5,000 may be invested in a 
building society by an individual, and for this 
purpose a husband and wife are counted as one. 


OSBORN 


With income tax at its present level of 8s. 6d., the 
current rate of 34 per cent. offered by most 
societies on paid-up shares is equal to a gross 
yield of £6 1s. 9d. Where tax is being paid at the 
lower rate of 6s. 9d., the gross yield is in excess 
of £5 5s. per cent. 

Attaching the name ‘share’ to building society 
investments is in some ways a misnomer and 
occasionally leads to misunderstanding. Shares in 
a building society bear little resemblance to shares 
in a joint stock company. The latter depend for 
their yield on trading results and their market 
price fluctuates with the fortunes of the company 
and the market generally, whereas the -former 
have a predetermined—one might say contractual 
—yield and the market price does not move up 
and down; in fact no market is required to en- 
cash a building society share as the holder deals 
directly with the society when he wishes to with- 
draw the whole or part of his holdings. Although 
the interest paid upon building society invest- 
ments is fixed within relatively narrow limits, this 
class of investment does not suffer the disadvan- 
tage of a long-term contract at fixed interest 
rates. 

The quarterly figures published by the Build- 
ing Societies’ Association and yearly and half- 
yearly figures issued by individual building 
societies bear ample testimony to the fact that 
building society shares continue in great! favour 
with the general public. The movement, with total 
assets of over £2,250 million, has created a solid 
reputation for itself over a great number of years 
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FREE OF INCOME TAX 
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Interest accrues from date of investment 





AND NO DEPRECIATION OF CAPITAL 
The maximum interest payable commensurate with safe lend- 
ing. For over one hundred years this society has been of 
service to investors and those requiring mortgage facilities. 
Write for balance sheet and full details. 
To those requiring advances for owner occupation, write 
direct for application form to: 


ALLIANCE PERPETUAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
46 BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


ESTABLISHED 1854 
ALSO AT 41 NORTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2, and 14 PICCADILLY, MANCHESTER, | 


‘“‘Guide for Investors” 


sent on request 


ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 


FOR SOCIAL SAVING 
Total Assets exceed £2,000,000 


200 FINCHLEY ROAD - LONDON 
Swiss Cottage 2000 
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Saving for everybody 


with a high rate of interest, ease and convenience, and 
income tax-free concessions. 


National Savings Certificates 


The new roth issue is the finest certificate ever offered. 
Each 15/- unit you hold will become £1 in only 

seven years. That means a yield over the full period of 
nearly 44°, but since the interest is free of income 
tax, it is equivalent to over 7}% if you pay tax at the 
standard rate. You can hold up to 600 units—or 

£450 worth. Buy the full amount, and you will have 
gained £150 in seven years. 


Post Office and Trustee Savings Banks 
under a new concession both husband and wife can 

each enjoy £15 interest free of income tax (though not 
surtax) each year on their Savings Bank deposit 
accounts. It’s yet another good reason for saving this 
safe and sound way. 


Defence Bonds 

The new Defence Bonds yield 44% interest which is paid 
half-yearly, plus an income tax-free bonus of 

5% after ten years. Over the full period this interest is 
worth 5}% gross to you if you pay income tax 

at the standard rate. The Bonds are on sale in £§ units. 
You can hold £1,000 worth, in addition to any 

Bonds of previous issues you may already hold. 


Premium Savings Bonds 

Thousands of prizes, from £25 to £1,000 and free of 
U.K. Income Tax, can be won each month. 

Bonds go into every monthly draw (6 months after 
purchase) and the more you hold the more your 
chances of winning. You can’t lose a penny—your 
money will be refunded whenever you want it. 
Bonds cost £1 each, from Post Offices, Banks and 
Trustee Savings Banks. 


Invest in 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


National Savings Certificates 
Post Office Savings Bank & Trustee Savings Banks 
Defence Bonds 


Premium Savings Bonds 


Issued by the National Savings Committee, London, SWI 


THE SMALL INVESTOR 


A HOME FOR YOUR SAVINGS 


7 Shares 31% <S | 



























\ £1 to £5,000 ACCEPTED XN 
\ For regular savers \ 
N ~ ee oe Ss 
Savings Shares 4% [ 
NY After 4 years \N 
‘ 10/- to £10 per month \ 
Income Tax paid by the Society 
N Assets exceed £36,000,000 ‘ 
IL. Reserves exceed £2,000,000 \ 
\\ 
+ TEMPERANCE} 
KY PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY FL 
\\ “Member of The Building Societies Association \\ : 
\ ; 
\ 223-227, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.! \ 
\ PHONE: REGent 7282 S ; 
\N Branches throughout the Country 








Head Office: ABINGTON STREET, NORTHAMPTON. 
London Office: 107 KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2. ‘Phone: CHAncery 8392 (3 lines 


Branches and Agencies throughout England and Wales - Member of the Building Societies Association 









IN THIS 
ATOMIC AGE 


Groupedaround thecentralideaofservice 
to all ourinvestors, we offer the mutually 
attractive elements of security, good in- 
terest and speedy withdrawals. Fortun- 
ately one does not need to split the atom 
to enjoy the advantage of investing with ' 
this Century-old Society. Ask for our f 
brochure ‘‘Pounds, Shillings—and SENSE.” 


NORTHAMPTON. 


Town & County BUILDING SOCIETY | 


Established 1848 Assets exceed £31,750,000 









*Phone: 2136 (5 lines 
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and has had a valuable stabilising effect on the 
economy of a very large proportion of the 
populatien. 

The security which a good building society 
offers is of paramount importance to investors 
who cannot afford or do not wish to take any 
risk with their funds. The Building Societies’ As- 
sociation has done much in recent years, by way 
of collective advertising and the issue of explana- 
tory booklets, to guide the public into investing 
with societies in membership of that association, 


although it must be conceded that there are 


societies outside the association which are soundly 
conducted. 

Apart from the unquestioned security there are 
two other outstanding merits of investment in 
good building societies. The first is that funds are 
available quite speedily on the basis of £1 for 
every £1 invested. In times of general shortage 
of credit this really is a double virtue, because 
funds invested in a building society are not only 
available but are available without facing the 
sort of capital loss which would be sustained in 
encashing most other forms of security in a de- 
pressed market. The second merit is that the 
return to the investor is a generous one by any 
standard, but particularly so when allowance is 
made for the high security and availability. 

It is not uncommon today to hear the view 
expressed that investors are not interested in in- 
come but only in capital profit. While this may 
be true to a limited extent, it is certainly not 
true overall and this attitude will have been 
somewhat tempered by the experience of many 
investors over the past nine months. Even those 
in the higher-income groups may be well advised 
to retain a proportion of their funds in-a liquid 
Investment giving a fair yield, and it seems that a 
building society is still best for this purpose. 


1958 


It is worth notice that security, availability and 
fair yield are not new merits of investment with 
a good building society, nor are they the tem- 
porary product of present money conditions. For 
a great number of years good societies have 
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offered these attractions to the discriminating in- 
vestor and it is equally certain that they will con- 
tinue to offer them long after the ‘credit squeeze” 
and an abnormally high Bank rate have been 
forgotten. 


Corporation Mortgages 


local authority loans an attractive invest- 

ment. These local authorities are the counties, 
county boroughs, boroughs, urban districts, and 
rural districts; also water, crematoria, sewerage 
and similar boards secured jointly by some of 
these councils; and various harbour and other 
independent statutory public bodies with local 
jurisdiction. 

When the loan is for a period of upwards of 
two years the instrument exchanged for the money 
is usually a mortgage deed. Various bonds are 
sometimes issued instead, but these are generally 
secured in the same way as mortgages on all the 
rates, revenues and assets of the borrower; and 
as charges all rank pari passu. When a Bill now 
before Parliament is enacted, all local authority 
mortgage loans will become Trustee investments. 

For periods up to one year, or for money on 
seven days’ call on either side, or for a combina- 
tion of any period up to a year and then on seven 
days’ call on either side, an ordinary receipt is 
issued because often there is not time to prepare 
and seal a deed; and, in any case, as the borrower 
has to pay stamp duty at 5s. per cent. on mortgage 


Qien a lot of people nowadays are finding 


By ROBERT EDEN 


deeds, the expense is not warranted for so short a 
period. 

The attractive feature of all these loans is the 
high rate of interest coupled with security. There 
is no risk of capital loss, as can happen with 
equities or ‘gilts’; no costs or stamp duty for the 
lender; and the procedure is very simple. 

If the sum to be invested is under about £5,000 
the best course is to look at the advertisements 
and write in direct to the Treasurer or Chief 
Financial Officer, Clerk, or Chamberlain, as the 
case may be, offering the money. When it is 
accepted, a receipt is issued for the cheque and 
a mortgage deed is prepared and forwarded in 
due course. Interest is paid twice a year, usually 
in March and Septemher. If the loan must be ter- 
minated before the due date, and any special 
compassionate grounds may be claimed, the 
borrower will usually oblige; but these mortgages 
can be sold through the market with difficulty 
at a price which is roughly equivalent to the 
ruling yield basis, allowing for 2 per cent. transfer 
stamp duty and a small commission for the 
broker. 

If larger amounts are involved, it is worth con- 
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The Manager: 


Head Office: 








EASTBOURNE MUTUAL 


Society 


Member of The Building Societies Association 


INVESTMENTS RECEIVED £5—£5,000 


FIRST-CLASS SECURITY WITHOUT MARKET RISKS 
NO ENTRY FEES - EASY WITHDRAWAL 


ASSETS EXCEED £6,750,000 
RESERVES EXCEED £350,000 


PROSPECTUS 


free on request 


Gilbert J. Anderson, B.Sc. (Econ.) F.B.S. 


147, TERMINUS ROAD, EASTBOURNE 
Telephone Eastbourne 2173 


4% 

















Piceadilly Building Cisne 
PREMIUM SHARES 


Income Tax paid by the Society—equivalent to 
£6-19-1°%, at standard rate of tax. 


r | | 74 Premium of 4% paid retrospectively after 12 months 
4 O —equivalent to £7-7-11% at standard rate of tax. 


4. I 4 Premium of 2% paid retrospectively after 3 years 
2 O —equivalent to £7-16-6% at standard rate of tax, 
from date of investment. 








Your investment with the PICCADILLY BUILDING 
SOCIETY ensures an ATTRACTIVE and SAFE return 
on your capital and helps to solve one of the country’s 
social problems: The Heusing of the People. 


A Brochure will be sent with pleasure on application to 


PICCADILLY BUILDING SOCIETY 


Estate House, 31 Dover Street, Piccadilly, London, W.1 
Telephone: HYDe Park 5237 
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sulting a stockbroker. There is no charge for his 
services in this connection, and he will obtain 
from one of the specialist brokers a report of 
what is on offer at the time. In this way up to 
4 per cent. higher return may be obtained because 
of the lower administrative cost to the borrower 
if he takes large sums, and because it is the 
business of the specialist brokers to keep up-to- 
date information on the terms which are on offer 
from all the hundreds of borrowing authorities. 

Local authorities raise their money by levying 
rates or precepts, by issues of marketable’ stock, 
by direct grant from the Government and its 
departments, and from the Public Works Loans 
Board. Recently they have been unable to meet 
their capital requirements in any of these ways, 
and they have been encouraged by the Govern- 
ment to find as much as they can in the open 
market. The demands of industrial and other bor- 
rowers have kept the big institutional lenders 
short of funds for this purpose, and local authori- 
ties have turned to the general public for their 
money. This has been done by advertisement in 
the press. The results have been, on the whole, 
successful, although it must be said that the names 
of some are enough to scare off all but the un- 
prejudiced lender who realises that one authority 
is really as good a security as another. This un- 
sound but understandable feeling on the part of 
investors also results in the larger and better- 
known borrewers paying lower rates of interest 
than the smaller and less well-known ones. 

These advertisements presented a chance to 
invest in complete safety for two to seven or ten 
years at up to 7 per cent. Since then rates have 
declined slightly, but a return higher than for 
many years past and almost certainly higher than 
for many years to come is still obtainable today. 
Perhaps it is the chance of a lifetime in this field. 
The value of these mortgages in a portfolio as a 






hedge against equity fluctuations was amply 
demonstrated last autumn. The nearest equivalent 
to them is a gilt-edged stock of comparable life. 
Whilst the heavy surtax payer, thinking in terms 
of grossed-up tax redemption yields, may find no 
advantage in the much higher flat yield, there are 
plenty of less wealthy people, and funds which 
are not rated heavily for taxation, pension funds, 
trusts and others who should take advantage of 
the present opportunity. 

Difficulty in raising sufficient funds has also 
resulted in a rapid expansion of the seven-day call 
money market, which is mainly of interest to 
industrial and institutional lenders and others 
having large funds at their disposal because it is 
not often possible to deal in amounts of under 
£25,000. The rate of interest fluctuates from day 
to day, according to supply and demand, but is 
usually between 4 per cent. and 4 per cent. higher 
than is obtainable on Treasury Bills, and a lot 
more than is paid by the banks on deposit 
accounts. Although tens of millions of pounds of 
this money are placed each week, there are still 
many commercial concerns who fail to take advan- 
tage of it. They should consult their stockbrokers. 

In accordance with Government policy, expen- 
diture by local authorities has been running down. 
As works are completed, fewer are started, so 
that the demand for loans will decline. If, as at 
present seems likely, money rates generally be- 
come lower, then the attractive terms of today 
will no longer be available. If there should be a 
change of political leadership at Whitehall it is 
most unlikely that such opportunities will recur 
in the foreseeable future. 

Money invested with a local authority is used 
to construct local schools, hospitals, council 
houses for the needy, and other essential works. 
It is a social investment. Just now it is also a very 
attractive one. 








THE SMALL 


The Unit Trusts 


By P. N. WISE 


INVESTOR 





N the Financial Surveys published by the 

Spectator in July, 1956 and 1957, a very strong 
case was made out for the Unit Trust Movement, 
particularly as applied to the needs of the small 
investor. These articles demonstrated’ that this 
type of investor had gained substantially in the 
inflationary period, with less of the risk that must 
be taken by the investor in individual equities. 


It is therefore not surprising that, with the com- 
plete volte-face in markets on September 19, 
1957, by the sharp increase in the Bank rate to 
7 per cent., the unit trust holders have not suffered 
as badly as some other investors. 

The popularity of this type of investment, 
through wider publicity, is growing; it is believed 
that about £75 million is now invested in this 
country, a third of which is placed through the 
Bank Insurance Group. So it seems that the Unit 
Trust Movement is reviving after a slow period. 
Originated by Municipal and General Securities 
in 1931, a feature of today’s development is some 
most ingenious schemes, allied to insurance com- 
pany endowment policies, which protect the capi- 
tal invested, come snow or sunshine. The latest 
newcomer to this movement is the Unicorn Trust 
Savings Account, which got away to a good start 
in November, 1957. Here, the small investor can 
open an account with as little as 10s. provided that 
a minimum of £10 is invested in one year. 
Similarly, the National Group has a Domestic 
Investment Savings Plan with a minimum monthly 
payment of £2. It is impossible to mention in an 
article of this nature the many attractive ‘units’ 








General Engineering 
a a and Mining F inance 
Raw Materials and Produce 


TRUSTEES 








Electrical Engineering, Equipment and Power wee 
Financial Trusts, Land and Property. ee ; 


General Accident Fire & Life Assurance Corpn. Ltd. 


Full particulars of the Trust 
can be obtained from the Trust Managers 


ALLIED INVESTORS TRUSTS LIMITED 
7 & 8, Great Winchester Street, London, E.C.2 


ELECTRICAL & INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT TRUST 


GROSS YIELD 
(per £100 invested) 


£8 1s. dd. 


(calculated in accordance with Board of Trade requirements) 


This Unit Trust is composed of up to 125 securities quoted on a Stock Exchange in the United Kingdom and selected and supervised ° 
by the Managers. The spread of the investments over a wide range of British Industry, with a particular interest in electrical and general 
engineering, is designed to provide investors with a good income and an opportunity of sharing in the benefits of industrial expansion. 
Of the investments at present in the Trust, 19, representing about 16 per cent. of the Fund, are in companies known to be interested in 
the national programme for the peaceful use of Atomic Power. 


At the present time every £100 in the Trust is invested in approximately the following amounts:— 


£16 Shipbuilding aan 
17 Shipping and Transport — 
5 Textiles ... 


8 Miscellaneous Industries ‘and Cash 


6 
ll 


To: ALLIED INvestors Trusts Ltp. 
7 & 8 GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, E.C.2 


Please send particulars of the Electrical & Industrial Development Trustto: 
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PUT IT INTO 
A UNIT TRUST ?... 


‘The man whose funds are limited, so that he is unable to spread his 
savings with safety over a number of separate industrial and commer- 
cial companies, can achieve precisely the same effect by putting the 
money into one good Unit Trust. Such a holding is also ideal for 
anyone who has not the time to devote to studying the markets and 
who wishes to leave his money in comparative security for at least 
one or two years. The biggest attraction, however, is that the record 
of capital appreciation in Unit Trusts is definitely encouraging when 
compared with the increase in the cost of living, and this makes 
them one of the best hedges against inflation there is.’ 


— INVESTORS CHRONICLE 


...yes, but which? 


‘At the outset the Unit Trust movement was subject to considerable 
criticism in financial circles; but the ‘M & G’ group has always been 
run on sound lines and has always had the support of the Stock 
Exchange Gazette as a first-rate medium of investment.’ 


— STOCK EXCHANGE GAZETTE 


Well, the experts... 


*. . . Municipal & General Securities need no recommendation from 
me—all the Unit Trusts under their supervision have shown 
profitable records.’ , 

—INVESTORS CHRONICLE 


...Fecommend ‘M & G’ 


THE ‘M & G’ GENERAL TRUST FUND 
gives you a “spread” of 150 first class Ordinary shares with a current 
yield of £5. 18.9. And if, instead of a capital sum, you want to 
invest regular savings—and so build up capital for yourself or your 
children—you can do this in the same Trust, by taking advantage 
of the popular ‘M & G’ THRIFT PLAN, 


MUNICIPAL & GENERAL SECURITIES CO. LTD. 
9, CLOAK LANE, E.C.4. 


TO: MUNICIPAL AND GENERAL SECURITIES CO. LTD., 
9, CLOAK LANE, LONDON, E.C.4, 


Please send me, without obligation, further details of how I can:— 
(1) Invest a capital sum, TJ] (2) Build up — out of savings. 1] 


Tick as require 








NAME..--. 





ADDRESS ........... 








(+ LEASE USE BLOCK CAPITALS) ss5/x 


‘sleslastaetociestoesieslontentestentesentetetestates | 
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Invest your Savings 





If you believe in the future, there are few better ways of 


sharing in it than by a purchase of 


INVESTMENT-TRUST-UNITS 


These Units give you a stake in the more progressive 
industries of the English-Speaking World. 
Every £100 of capital invested ten years ago in Investment- 


Trust-Units has a cash value now of more than £270, 


while income has increased over three and a half times. 


POST-WAR RECORD 
GROSS DISTRIBUTIONS AND PRICE PER UNIT 


Yearended Gross Offer price Yearended Gross Offer price 

31st May Distn. 31st May 31st May Distn. 31st May 
1946 2.71d. 5s. 104d. 1952 4.58d. 6s. 7d. 
1947 2.90d. 6s. Id. 1953 5.50d. 7s. Vid. 
1948 3.23d. 6s. 34d. 1954 6.15d. 10s. 104d, 
1949 3.19d. 6s. 3d. 1955 7.58d. 15s. Od. 
1950 3.26d. 5s. lid. 1956 9.28d. 16s. 104d. 
1951 3.88d. 7s. 8d. 1957 10.49d. 20s. iid. 





Offer price 28th Fan. 17/4}d. per Unit 
Commencing at £5 2s. 74.% 


The Managers will be pleased to forward a descriptive folder 
of this Trust on completion of the enquiry form below. 


THE MANAGERS 


BANK INSURANCE TRUST 
CORPORATION LTD 


30 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 


TRUSTEES and BANKERS: LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 





To: BANK INSURANCE TRUST CORPN. LTD. 
30 CORNHILL LONDON, E.C.3 
Please send-me without obligation, descriptive folder of 
INVESTMENT-TRUST-UNITS 





BLOCK 
CAPITALS 


PLEASE Address _ 
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that are available, but it should be noted that 
Allied Investors, with their Electrical and Indus- 
trial Trust, of which over 800,000 units have been 
sold in the past year; M. and G. Securities, with 
their Thrift Plan; Bank and Insurance Trust, with 
‘Scotbits’ (which can be bought over the counter 
at all Scottish banks), have gone a long way to- 
wards providing a very necessary medium of 
investment for the small investor. 

The Stock Exchange has never catered for the 
small man (or woman), and still does not do'so; 
broker advice for the small investor is totally 
inadequate. Furthermore, how can his slender 
resources and inexperience cope with the multi- 
plicity of tax vouchers, new issue notices, rights 
and bonus issues and other complex matters? The 
Unit Trust offers a trouble-free investment for 


A.E.G.4 
Gross yield 
£ s.d. 
AEG. «2 ae “% os 7/74-8/6 4 1 
ALLIED$ 
Brit. Ind. Flex 1st i am 26/0-27/3 ao 2 
Brit. Ind. Flex 2nd 23 /2-24/5 719 6 
Brit. Ind. Flex 3rd 24/7-25/10 712 3 
Brit. Ind. Flex 4th 25 /3-26/6* it 3 
Metalsand Min. 9/5-10/2 8 10 3 
Elec. and Ind. Dev. 13/2-14/2* 8 1 3 
BANK ee 
Bank-Units 24/3-25/9 418 7 
Insurance-Units 25 /9-27/44* 4 14 10 
Investment Trust Units 16/3-17/44 5 2 7 
Bank-Insurance Trust. . 23/44-24/103 5 0 9 
“*Scotbits” wis oe 10/9-11/74* 5 0 0 
“Consolbits” .. ‘es 20/74-22/0 > 3 2 
CALVIN BULLOCK FUNDS¢ 
Canadian Fund Inc. .. al | 10 ~125/14 29 9 
Canadian Inv. Fund .. -. 61/44-64/73 4 410° 
Dividend Shares Inc. .. és °18/8. 19/44 310 0O| 


* Ex-dividend. + Prices include commission and stamp duty. 
commission. 4 Offered price includes commission and stamp duty. ¢ Yields exclude D.T.R. 








him, in which experts manage his savings and 
do all the book and donkey work for him for only 
a small charge. 

This is the type of investment which, under 
sound management, is going on growing. It is 
common sense that the greater proportion of 
savers who can be persuaded into such a move- 
ment will become a permanent core and part of 
the backbone of British industry. There is a natural 
revulsion against the dear money of today, but we 
must face it, that unless the next Budget provides 
a current revenue surplus for the whole of the 
Government’s capital expenditure, then the 
imposition of the 7 per cent. Bank rate will have 
been in vain. 

In view of the dubious business outlook at 
home, in the United States and Canada, it must be 


COMMERCIAL 
Come or 


Universal 2nd .. 25 /0-26/6 : 12 9 
Commercial Cons. 12/74-13/74* 13 10 


_— neuen 


Unicorn Trust . a /4-9/10 5 6 5 
DOMESTIC{4 
Dom. Invest..2nd .. a 7/6-8/0 6 6 0 
FIRST emtinn :. < 
Unit “A” 2nd . 2 ; 12/6-13/6* 6 1 § 
Unit “B” 2nd . 14/04-15/0 618 6 
Unit Reserves 2nd 23 /0-24/3 617 2 
KEYSTONE FUND 
Keystone Fund of Canada .. 76/0 80/ 
MOORGATE 
Security First 2nd .. a 7/0-7/6* 618 2 
Prov. Invests. 2nd 6/44-6/104 611 4 
100 Secs. 2nd . 21/6-23/0 616 8 
Inv. Gas and Elec. 2nd 18/9-20/3 7 110 
Inv. Genl. aol . 11/44-12/44 615 10 
Inv. 2nd Genl. ee 16/6-18/0 6 5 10 











t Offered prices include all transfer duties and yields allow for all buying expenses. 
|| Excluding securities profits payments. 





THE SMALL INVESTOR 


good advice, at this stage, to look for safe income 
rather than capital appreciation. Good yields are 
now obtainable on fixed-interest stocks. It is 
worth noting that a year ago the difference be- 
tween the yield on 24 per cent. Consols and lead- 
ing industrials was much the same as it is today. 
If this margin is maintained and we can hope for 
a reduction in the Bank rate, then the safety-first 
investment for the next twelve months should be 
one that is widely spread throughout British 
industry to include a good leavening of fixed 
interest and gilt-edged stocks. 

Below is a complete list of all ‘units’ that are 
daily quoted in the Financial Times. An inquiry 
to the managers will quickly produce simple 
details of the different and most interesting types 
of investment that are available in these trusts. 


MUNICIPAL AND GENERAL} 


Gross yield 
Sa. ¢. 
“M. & G.”’ Tst. sh 25 /84-2/24 5 16 6 
Second “M. & G.” Tst. 4/74-4/103* 6 4 6 
New British .. ‘i .- 19/0-20/14 6 0 3 
Midland Industrial 4/64-4/91* 6 1 9 
oopeeeeen 
National ‘ — . 13/14 Bid 
National “D” 2nd |. ws 7/14-7/74 611 5 
Amalg. Som. é ine - 12/104 Bid 
Scots Tst. 2nd .. one .. 19/14-20/14 613 11 
Century Tst. 2nd a .. 21/44-22/105 6 9 8 
Nat. Cons. Tst. s .. 14/44-15/44* 611 5 
ORTHODOX] 
Orthodox os ora oe 8/8-9/64 6 5 9 
PROVED¢ 
Bk. Insce. and Fin. Shs. Tst. .. 5/74-6/14 6 0 4 
SELECTIVE 
First Unit Tst. 7 ae 35/9-37/3 $ #2. 0 
Selective “*A” .. 19/3-20/9 7 1 @ 
Selective “B” .. 20/0-21/6* 6 1 5 
Selective “C” .. 26/9-28/3 6 0 4 


§ Offered price includes 
Tf Price includes all charges. 








needs. 


capital and income. 


DOMESTIC TRUST 
MANAGERS LIMITED 








Investment in Progress— 
the easy way 


The DOMESTIC INVESTMENT SAVINGS PLAN 
enables you to build up an investment by regular monthly 
instalments of £2 or more through DOMESTIC INVEST- 
MENT TRUST 2ND SERIES, a unit TRusT of the 
‘National Group’. This is an ideal and economical means 
of obtaining an investment spread over more than 100 
British enterprises engaged in supplying everyone’s daily 


The record of the Trust is impressive. £10 invested in 
1938 is now worth approximately £23 in addition to which a 
gross income of more than £14 has been secured. 

This investment at present yields approximately £6.5.0% 
per annum and offers an opportunity for growth of both 


For particulars ask your stockbroker or banker or tear out 
this advertisement and send it with your name and address to 


Ocean House 24-25 Great Tower St. London EC3 


DO YOUR 


GIVE 


of course, be 











INVESTMENTS 


These results can be achieved by investing in 


SELECTIVE UNIT TRUST 


The Selective Unit Trust ‘‘A” offers an opportunity to the investor 
of spreading his risk over approximately thirty high-class companies 
covering, among others, the following industries: 


Shipping : Breweries and Distilleries : Motors : 
Oil and Fuel : Gold and Copper : Stores : 
Building : Textiles, etc. 


For as little as £25 at present prices an investor can achieve the 

advantages which are offered by this spread. 

invested with the same results. 

repayment within three days when required. 
Present price of units 19s. 6d./21s., at which price each £100 
invested returns income of £7 1s. od. per annum before 
liability to tax. Regular half-yearly dividends. 


Trustees: Royal Exchange Assurance 
Bankers: Barclays Bank Ltd. 
For further information apply to:— 


Investment Managers Ltd., Dept. S.1 
Princes House, 95 Gresham Street, London, E.C.2 


or to any Bank Manager 


A SATISFACTORY 
RETURN 


SPREAD OF RISK 


PROTECTION Ed 
AGAINST INFLATION 





Larger amounts can, 
Realisation and 


The Managers: 
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BANKERS’ LAST WORDS 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


THE ‘leak’ tribunal evidence makes 
™ it pretty clear that the last person 
im, you should consult on a technical 
point of money or economics is a 
City banker. Certainly the joint stock bank chair- 
men are not chosen for their knowledge of money 
but because they are trustworthy defenders of the 
money establishment. That is as it must be. But 
it makes the annual reflections of these gentlemen 
on our economic affairs often somewhat embar- 
rassing to read. This year, however, there were 
some pleasant surprises. The new boy in the 
banking world, Lord Monckton, who joined the 
Midland Bank less than twelve months ago, 
scored some telling points in an impressive maiden 
speech. You will remember that poor Mr. 
Thorneycroft, in his faulty diagnosis of our 
economic position, argued that the inflation could 
not have developed without an increase in the 
supply of money. (I see Sir Thomas Barlow of the 
District Bank falls into the same error.) By this 
time we should all know that our money supply 
has not kept pace with the growth of the national 
product. To establish this point finally, Lord 
Monckton gave the ‘velocity’ figures of the Mid- 
land Bank, showing how the same amount of bank 
money had been doing more and more work. This 
was a new Statistic of ‘business turnover,’ calcu- 
lated from the annual totals of the turnover on 
current accounts at the Midland Bank. Between 
1950 and 1957 this turnover or money velocity 
had increased 51 per cent. while credit balances 
on all banks’ current accounts had actually de- 
clined 2 per cent. In the same period the gross 
national income had increased by 64 per cent. 
while industrial production had only advanced by 
21 per cent——so great was the wage inflation 
financed by an increase not in the money supply 
but in the velocity of its turnover. 

* a * 






If, of course, the,Government ever did succeed 
in reducing the supply of money (which would be 
very difficult for technical reasons in view of its 
wish not to force the discount market into liquida- 
tion) it would be a very dangerous thing. As Mr. 
Robarts of the National Provincial pointed out, 
it might lead, if accompanied by similar monetary 
deflation in the United States, to a serious world 
trade recession. The new Chancellor’s task today 
is to stop the wage-cost inflation without recourse 
to the savage measures contemplated by Mr. 
Thorneycroft. This will not be accomplished if 
Mr. Frank Cousins is driven into a corner and 
made to fight on some ridiculous claim. A joint 
policy of wage and dividend restraint for both 
sides of industry must quickly be negotiated. 

a * * 


Further support of the criticism I have 
advanced against the Thorneycroft thesis over the 
past four months came from an _ unexpected 
quarter—Sir Oliver Franks’s statement to the 
proprietors of Lloyds Bank. In a thought-provok- 
ing review of the position of sterling and the 
sterling area in the sphere of international pay- 
ments, Sir Oliver virtually agrees with my main 
contention, namely, that sterling cannot in the 
end be reinforced by the present deflationary 
policy of very dear money and a very tight credit 
squeeze, for that ‘will not automatically ensure 
success in the vital task of rebuilding the reserves.’ 
Sterling will remain vulnerable, as I have con- 
stantly argued, ‘because of the low level of these 
reserves in relation to our total obligations.’ The 
internal policies necessary to the accumulation 
of an adequate reserve, he adds, ‘must aim at 


restraining both our imports for current use and 
the outflow of capital for purposes of physical 
investment overseas. If the general climate of 
world trade should cease to be expansionary it 
is clearly contrary to the general interest that 
other deflationary influences should be reinforced 
in this way.’ Although he still pretends that we 
can bring about a substantial increase in the 
reserves by our own efforts (which, I contend, is 
virtually impossible), Sir Oliver ends by making 
the same suggestion that I advanced last 
week—that America should help to support sterl- 
ing by a stabilisation loan. Alternatively, we might 
be helped, he thinks, by an international loan 
through the International Monetary Fund if that 
body were turned into a sort of super-central 
bank, but as he voiced the same criticisms of the 
Bretton Woods system as Mr. Bertrand de 
Jouvenel did recently (to which I called attention 
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the other week), Sir Oliver might just as well have 
stood solidly on a direct stabilisation loan from 
America and the immediate reinforcement of the 
reserves by a writing-up of the price of gold. 

' * 

I earnestly hope that Mr. Amory will study Sir 
Oliver Franks’s realistic appraisal of the sterling 
position before he makes another move. What I 
am afraid of is that his blind acceptance of the 
Thorneycroft slogans about ‘hard money’ and 
‘honest pounds’ will prevent any constructive 
thinking about the pound sterling, just as blind 
fear of Communism is now preventing the 
Treasury giving economic aid to a Poland striving 
to be independent of Russia. In this harsh new 
world, in which we have to struggle for survival 
against great continental economies or totalitarian 
economic systems, we shall never succeed if we 
adopt the stupid deflationary restrictionism of the 
1920s. As Sir Oliver says, we cannot escape having 
to earn our living by international trade and that 
requires expanding not restricting our industrial 
investment. : 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


THE bus dispute temporarily damped 
down the buoyant gilt-edged market. 
Nevertheless, it continues to edge 
upwards in spite of Mr. Amory’s 
negative remarks about the future course of Bank 
rate. It is wisely paying more attention to external 
facts—the further cut in the German ‘bank rate 
from 4 per cent. to 34 per cent., the reduction in 
the Dutch bank rate from 5 per cent. to 4} per 
cent., the further drop in the American re- 
discount rates from 3 per cent. to 2} per cent., all 
of which lent support to the prevailing market 
view that the world level of interest rates-is tend- 
ing downwards. The Treasury bill rate in London, 
now a shade over 6} per cent., is slowly following 
the world trend. The advance in the gilt-edged 
market has been centred on the medium-dated 
stocks, but one of the undated stocks—CONVER- 
SION 34 per cent.—has been conspicuously strong. 
This goes ex dividend orf February 24 and at the 
present price of 64% it is giving a yield of 
£5 11s. Od. per cent. 
a 





* 


In the equity share markets the downward drift 
was still in progress. Store shares have been rather 
flat on the decision of MARKS AND SPENCER to cut 
prices in a number of its lines—hosiery, men’s 
wear and knitwear—as part of a ‘new lower price’ 
campaign. This was initiated to meet the Govern- 
ment’s appeal to let the consumer have the benefit 
of lower raw material costs. Marks and Spencer 
can probably maintain its profit margins through 
improved efficiency, but others may not be so 
well placed. Harnessing the H-bomb brought 
some inquiry for the shares of the main contractor 
—AEI—but the interest was not sustained. The 
sharp increase in BOWMAKER’s profits (over 50 per 
cent. before tax), which was attributed to the 
spurt in motor-car sales, was responsible for a 
renewed demand for HP finance shares. Bow- 
maker's 5s. shares at 25s. yield 5.45 per cent. on 
the 274 per cent. dividend against 4.55 per cent. 
obtainable on the stronger UNITED DOMINIONS at 
80s. MERCANTILE CREDIT 5s. shares, which I have 
previously recommended, are now quoted at 13s. 
ex bonus to yield 5.1 per cent. 

a * 


I have been reading an expert brokers’ well- 
informed report on paper shares. It makes very 
depressing reading. Although demand for practi- 
cally all grades of paper and board was well main- 


tained last year there is an over-capacity at the 
mills and stocks of newsprint are more than 50 
per cent. higher. Profits generally have been cut 
by the considerable rise in costs. The companies 
most likely to be adversely affected are those 
engaged in the production of newsprint, mechani- 
cal printing and wrapping papers, such as 
BOWATER and A. E. REED. The latter have cut their 
interim dividend from 6 per cent. to 5 per cent, 
for the year ending March and anticipate having 
to cut the final of 10 per cent. INVERESK has also 
been badly hit by the fall in esparto prices and 
the sharp drop in demand for esparto papers in 
the first half of 1957. The price of esparto is sub- 
ject to wide fluctuations—the sole source of origin 
being North Africa—and the recent nationalisa- 
tion of the Tunisian esparto-growing industry has 
not helped matters. A bad report from Inveresk 
next month in respect of the year ending last 
September is to be expected, but some recovery 
in their trade has developed in recent weeks, 
demand having been stimulated by the lower 
esparto prices. The brokers take a favourable view 
of those converters who buy their paper in the 
open market and have a steady demand for their 
product, such as E. S. AND A. ROBINSON, of Bristol, 
whose shares at 50s. 6d. are now on the more 
attractive yield basis of about 5} per cent. Com- 
panies which produce highly specialised papers, 
such aS WIGGINS TEAPE, are probably in the best 
defensive position. In the first half of 1957 their 
profits were 20 per cent. down, but in the second 
half have been well maintained. At 38s. the shares 
would yield 9.15 per cent. on a maintained 17} per 
cent. dividend, but on a more likely 15 per cent., 
nearly 8 per cent. I prefer them to A. E. Reed. 
* * * 


The award of a £15 million contract to JonN 
LAING AND SON for the construction of the Lon- 
don to Birmingham motor-way (the southern part 
of the London to Yorkshire motor-way) is of 
great importance to their shareholders. It is the 
biggest road contract ever made; it is expected to 
take nineteen months to complete and it is due 
to start in about two months’ time. The accounts 
for 1957 will not be published before June, but 
in the previous year 62 per cent. was earned and 
only 10 per cent. paid. At 52s. 6d. the current 
yield is only 3.8 per cent., but the profit on the 
road contract ought to double their earnings, to 
say nothing of the dividend. 
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Howler’s Modern English Usage 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 413 
Report by Pibwob 
Competitors were asked for six original schoolboy howlers on topics of current interest. 


SuRELY verisimilitude is a touchstone here; to seem 
authentic a howler should appear to be one that 
an actual schoolboy would perpetrate. On this 
account some examples, humorous and ingenious 
as they were, had to be ruled out, e.g., ‘Our Prime 
Minister is Mr. Macmurdo who is sometimes 
known as the old woman of Threadbare Street’ 
and ‘Scotsmen get to the top everywhere, for 
instance a very canny clergyman like John Knox 
called Macarios ordered Enosis to purgeGreek 
turkeys of foot-and-mouth disease.’ 

Among the more than 400 examples some 
duplication was to be expected. Thus, Nehru was 
confused with Nero, deterrent-with detergent, the 
Suez Canal became the Sewage Canal, Summit 
Talks take place on Mount Everest or on the top 
of the South Pole, and so on. 

As in the case of actual howlers, so here, the 
simplest and silliest, due to a confusion of ideas, 
were often among the best. Thus: 


Space used to surround the planets but is getting 
nearer the earth now. 
Space is what there is when there isn’t anything. 
Outer space is nothing wrapped round space. 
Hard water is ice; to soften it you must warm it. 
A sputnik is a kind of Russian dog that goes ‘bleep.’ 
Uranium is one of the things the world revolves 
round. 
The Sound a happens when TV comes over 
on vision only and not speech. 
= Life Peer is a Lord whose son can’t be honour- 
able. 
Some people want the Public Schools abolished 
because they don’t want anybody to be educated 
better than everybody else. 


Other howlers arise from confusing words. 
Strangely, there were here very few examples of 
mistranslation, that prolific begetter of actual 
howlers. Noteworthy were: 


Le pays ou lon n’arrive jamais—HP on the never- 
never. 

Coup d'état is where you-win a big prize in the 
premium bond draw. 

Abiit, excessit, evasit, erupit, he had too much and 
went out to be sick. 

Eoka, a Greek word meaning ‘I have found it.’ 


There were some very pleasing misnomers: 


Unesco is something like Ovaltine. 

Benelux is a new kind of soap used for washing 
clothes. ; 

Huskies are things you suck when you've got a 
cold. 

Electron is a Greek tragedy by Socrates. 


Stratosphere is the thing the doctor puts in his ears 
to listen to your chest. 

Penicillin is a pain people get before they have it 
out. 

Gallup Poll is the horizontal bar used in horse 
jumping. 

A Red Letter Day is one of the days when Marshal 
Bulganin writes to President Eisenhower. 

Tycoons cause a lot of damage in America where 
they can be seen coming a long way off. 

The Colour Bar is a restaurant for natives only. 

Cyprus, an evergreen, it is dark and is something 
to do with funerals. 

Totalitarian is a machine where you can bet at 
races. 

The Stock Market is where they bring cattle, sheep 
and pigs to be sold. 

A Marginal Seat is a tip-up chair. 

Radioactivity is a BBC broadcast. 

A Campanologist is an important member of a 
polar expedition. 

_ Mother of Parliaments is the Prime Minister’s 
wife. 

A State of Grace is a term used to describe Monaco. 

A Script is short for a Bible story on the pictures. 

Windscale is used for measuring how fast smoke 
comes out of chimneys. 

Supersonic is that ‘do, ray, me’ stuff we do in 
singing. 


Several of the howlers were more sophisticated : 


More and more planes are carrying hydrogen 
— because people want the world to be a safer 
place. 

An atomic fall-out is when some one on petrol 
[sic] drops a H-bomb by mistake. 

Atomic reactors are people who are allergic to 
radiation. 

A neutron is a scientist who won’t work on the 
atom for either side. 

Christmas Island is where they send people who are 
likely to commit murder. 

Murderers who are mad are sent to a place called 
Broadmoor for so long as the Queen is happy. 

Foreigners aré very concerned when they hear that 
the Queen is really the biggest clergyman of all be- 
cause of her ancient constitution. 

Since 1603 things have improved until now religion 
does not interfere with a person’s life. 

The Theory of Relativity is printed in the Prayer 
Book, it says you may not marry for instance your 
diseased wife’s sister. 

The South Pole is an imaginary pole, perch or 
rod where journalists are based to interview explorers. 

It is easier to discover the South Pole - because 
they have day all night; at the North Pole they have 
night all day. 


JANUARY 31, 1958 

A sputnik is a Bolshevist missile that revolutionises 
the earth. 

Quarter Days are the days left-over the 365 and 
stored up for leap year. 

It is proposed shortly to create some live peers to 
sit in the House of Lords. 

There are 640 MPs in the House of Commons and 
they all belong to their own separate party. 

British Railways claim that they will be able to 
carry many more passengers when they have electri- 
fied them all. 

The Minister of Labour is very polite, he keeps on 
telling the trade unions to ‘go to it’ but he never 
says where. 

The Budget is kept in a little black box in Downing 
Street and comes out once a year although nobody 
likes it much. 

A non-profit making concern is a nationalised 
industry. 

Comprehensive Schools are where teachers can be 
understood. 

Eisenhower was once a stern soldier, then the 
— got hold of him and made him their presi- 

ent. 

The people of Cyprus want to practice self- 
extermination but the Government won’t let them. 

The South African Government is committed to a 
policy of racial degradation. 

A couturier is a man who tells women that they 


,must wear clothes and what shape they are to be. 


Two guineas each go to A. W. Dicker and 
K. W. Bennett, one guinea to Annie Allen, and 
half a guinea each to E. R. Ward and R. A. 
McKenzie. Commendations (and condolences) 
for all the others who had two of their howlers 
quoted. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 416 
Set by J. M. Cohen 


The usual prizes are offered for a translation 
in sonnet form of du Bellay’s sonnet to the Car- 
dinal’s secretary, Le Breton: 


Le Breton est scavant, et scait fort bien escrire 
En Francois, et Tuscan, en Grec, et en Romain, 
Il est en son parler plaisant et fort humain, 

Il est bon compaignon, et dit le mot pour rire. 

Il a bon jugement, et scait fort bien eslire 
Le blanc d’avec le noir: il est bon escrivain, 

Et pour bien compasser une lettre a la main, 
Il y est excellent autant qu’on scauroit dire. 

Mais il est paresseux, et craint tant son mestier, 
Que, s’il devoit jeuner, ce croy-je, un mois exgtier, 
Il ne travailleroit seulement un quart d’ heure: 

Bref, il est si poltron, pour bien le deviser, 

Que, depuis quatre mois, qu’en ma chambre 
il demeure, 
Son umbre* seulement me fait poltronniser. 
* umbre=ombre. 
Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 


416,99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by February 
11. Results on February 21. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 977 


ACROSS 
1 Gammer’s mass transformation (6). 
4 Was the gentle knight puncturing his opponents? 
(8) 


10 Graduate immersed in theme (7). 


11 ‘Hark! from that —— cedar what a burst!’ 
(Arnold) (7) 


12 Oom (5, 5). 
13 St. Germain soup on the monkeys’ menu? (4) 
15 Smith’s a regular caveman (7). 





DOWN 


1 Heather perhaps, for Owen? (9) 

2 I am no longer glassy, but I am very patchy (7). 

3 Busybody whose labours lead to many a strike 
10). 12 

5 Arise in confusion about one battle in another 
(9). 

6 There’s nothing in the wee house to give the [f5 
bird (4). 

7 A poor kind of recess, evidently likely to slip (7). 

8 How to gain admission to the stage (5). 


17 _ 's testimony is destined to leave a mark 9 Entice the little one away (4). 4 
Aik sp , thse 
19 But he needs to do this to his trousers (7). - eed pe 0d Saperpodes sank y Mag 
21 Bring no grist to this selection (7). 18 Gist’s here for rubberneck (9). 23 
23 Evade the sergeant’s command, perhaps (4). 20 They show inflationary tendencies in _ the 
24 Bestowed by 12? No, he would expect fifty- feathered world (7). 
fifty (5, 5). 22 Rotch—on skates, perhaps (3-4). dl 
27 It’s idle to preach economy (7). 23 Side-track 23 across with a slight addition (5). 
28 Horse-play in line is easily broken (7), 25 This Sergeant probably took a hand in a novel 


29 It has a model population (8). 
30 He certainly observed Miss Muffet! (6) . 


26 Do you find her a fit mate for Zeus? (4) 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary and a book token for 
one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions opened at noon on 
February 11 and addressed: Crossword No. 977, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 


arrest (4) 





2 3 4 {5 6 7 8 
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i 
13 
14 

16 7 ~ 18 

20 21 22 
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30 








Solution on February 14 


The winners of Crossword No. 975 are: Miss P. SPARROW, 6 Marlboro 
House Osnaburgh Street, NWI, and Mr. P. PouLarD, 13 Georgia Road, 
Thornton Heath. 


Solution to No. 975 on page 155 
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Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 36 
letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
Is. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Ltd., 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 
ao § EUSton 3221 G lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


AUSTRALIA—UNIVERSITY ¢ OF ~ SYDNEY. 
Applications are invited for the position of 
LECTURER IN MORAL AND POLITICAL 
PHILOSOPHY. The salary for a Lecturer is 
within the range £A1,200—£80—£1,750 per 
annum plus cost of living adjustment (£70 men, 
£53 women) and will be subject to deductions 
under the State Superannuation Act. (The cur- 
rent scale of salaries is under revision), The 
commencing salary will be fixed according to the 
qualifications and experience of the successful 
applicant. Under the Staff Members’ Housing 
Scheme in cases approved by the University and 
ifs Bankers, marricd men may be assisted by 
joans to purchase a house. Further particulars 
and information as to the method of application 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Association 
ef Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. The closing 
date for the receipt of applications, in Australia 
and London, is 28th February, 1958. 

BBC requires Assistant (Field Research and 
Library), Natural History Unit in_ Bristol. 
Duties: responsibility for development and 
documentary of BBC library of wildife sound 
recordings and, if mecessary, assisting in film 
work in the field; critical viewing of new 
material for film library, supervision of storage 
and classification; preparation of sequences and 











occasional telefiims; providing specialist advice , 


to useft departments and establishing liaison 
with other organisations with similar interests. 
May be required to take part in Sound or 
Television programmes. Thorough knowledge 
of ornithology and general competence in wider 
fickd of natural history essential. Experience of 
sound recording and handling and editing of 
film desirable but not essential as training will 
be given. Salary £1,060 (possibly higher if 
quafifications exceptional) rising by five annual 
increments to £1,365 p.a. max. Requests for 
application forms (enclosing addressed envelope 
and quoting reference G.495 Spt.) should reach 
Appoimtments Officer, Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1, within five days. 


BBC requires Announcer in Cardiff. Duties in- 
clude presentation of all types of programmes 
mainly in Sound, possibly in Television, pre- 
paration of announcements, taking charge of 
speakers and artists at microphone, Good 
microphone voice, good general education and 
complete fluency in Welsh and English with 
ability to translate quickly from one to the 
other tial. Knowledgeable interest in music 
and literature and ability to pronounce French 
and German desirable. Ability to pronounce 
hralian and Spanish additiona) qualifications. 
Salary £1,060 (possibly higher if qualifications 
exceptional) rising by five annual increments to 
£1,365 p.a. max. Initial appointment might be 
en grade with starting salary of £790 with pros. 
pect of promotion to higher grade, subject ‘to 
attainment of requisite standard. Requests for 
application forms (enclosing addressed envelope 
and quoting reference G.498 Spt.) should reach 
Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House, Lon- 
don, W.1, within five days. 


BBE ‘requires Air Correspondent with ability to 
prepare at short notice concise neon- 
technical reports for mews bulletins, to broad- 
east Own material, and to conduct interviews 
(Sound and Television). Applicants shoulg be 
fully trained journalists, with specialist know- 
ledge of, and keen imterest in, acronautical 
affairs and developments, inclading rockets and 
missiles. They must be ready and medically fit 
for flying duties, if necessary outside the U.K. 
Salary £1,660, rising by five annual increments to 
£2,090 p.a. max. Requests for application forms 
tenelosing addressed envelope and quoting re- 
ference G.499 ‘Spt.') should reach Appointments 
Officer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
within .five days. 


BBC requires Talks Producer, North American 
Service. Duties include formulation of — for, 
and production of, discussions, and talks 
features for re-broadcasting in North America. 
Essential qualifications : sound education, goed 
general knuowledge, appreciation of style of 
the spoken ‘and written word, imagination, tact 
and sympathetic interest in men and women 
of all kinds. a an Knowledge of United 
States and Canada, their people and affairs, and 
some experience of writing an advuntage. Salary 
£1,060 (possibly higher if qualifications excep- 
tional) msing by five annual increments to 
£1,565 p.a. max. Requests for application forms 
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INDUSTRIAL JOURNALISM. Wanted, a 
young man who intends to succeed in indus- 
trial journalism and has undertaken initial 
training in business economics and im journa- 
lism.—Apply to the Director, Incorporated 
Sales Managers’ Association, 51 Palace Street, 
Westminster, London, §.W.1. Specimens will 
be returned promptly. 

LECTURER wanted for occasional lectures for 
practical political course in Might suit 
Member of Parliament.—Box No. 1656. 


STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(almost facing Charing Cross Station). Al! office 
staff (m, & f.), Typewriting, Duplicating. TEM 











TEACHERS FOR BRITISH COLUMBIA 

The British Columbia Provincial | Department 
of Education is i in the 
names of qualified British secondary and 
elementary school teachers desirous of 
fe to British Columbia for September, 


Applicants should be under the age of 45 
years and must have completed a forma! course 
of teacher-training or hold a diploma in 
Education. For secondary school certification 
applicants must hold a recognised University 
degree or equivalent. Those interested should 
write immediately to Mr. W. A. McAdam, 
Agent General, British Columbia House, es 





appointments to schools in British Columbia 
will be arranged = nage OO March and April 
for certification has 





is opening a new centre for mothers with their 
children involved in a charge of child neglect. 
It is hoped to develop a training programme 
based on the experience at Spofforth Half but 
with an emphasis on case work and group 
work. A Warden (woman) is required for the 
home, which is likely to open within the next 
few weeks. Training and experience in social 
case work is desirable. Married applicants not 
excluded. Applications to Hon, Secretary. 
Elizabeth Fry Memorial Trust, Bevereley 
House, Shipton Road, York, from whom fur- 
ther particulars may be obtained 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


MAN (40), good presence, intelligent, adaptabic, 
seeks part-time employment -— or three even- 
ings weekly. London.—Box 1670. 

















EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


CAMPAIGN FOR NUCLEAR DISARMA- 
MENT. Mass Meeting, Central Hall, West- 
minster, Monday, 17 February, at 7.30 p.m. 
Speakers: Michael Foot, Sir Stephen King- 
Hall, J. B. Priestley, Earl Russell, A. J. P. 
Taylor. Chairman: Canon L. John Collins. 
Tickets, 6d. each, from Mrs. Peggy Duff, 146 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. Please enclose 
$.a.c. 

GRESHAM COLLEGE, Basinghall Strect, 
E.C.2. Fel. MONarch 2433. Four lectures on 
‘ALEXANDER POPE’ will be given by the 
Professor of Rhetoric, Prof. hw 4 Dobree, 
M.A., on Mon., to Thurs., . 3 tw 6th, The 
Lectures are FREE and begin 5.30 p.m. 
INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1. Lecture by Dr. Jose Pertusa, on ‘El! 
transformisme desde el punto de vista filosofico,” 
on 7th February, at 6 p.m. 

LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruoto” Street, W.1. 
PAINTINGS BY WILLIAM JOHNSTONE. 
Daily, 10-5.30. Sats., 10-1. 

MATTHIESEN GALLERY: Paintings by 
BRUNO PULGA. Daily 10-5.30. — 10-1. 
Until February 8.—142 New Bond Street, W.1. 
PIERRE poy South Molton St. Paintings. 
Rivers of also Sculptures. Jan. 29th- 
Feb. 22nd. Dey, *10-5.30. Sats, 10-1. 
SPIRITUALISM proves survival. Lectures and 
Demonstrations, an H.Q., 33 Belgrave 
Square, $.W.1, BEL 5351. 

TEA CENTRE, 22 Regent Strect, London, 
S.W.1. POOL POTTERY Exhibition extended to 
February 8th (2 p.m.). Other days 10.30 a.m. to 
6.30 p.m. (excluding Sunday). 





























U OF LONDON: A course of two 
lectures entitled ‘The End of Humanism’ wil! 
be delivered A Sir Kenneth Clark at 5.30 p.m. 
and 5 and 14 February at University of Lon- 
don, Senate House, W.C.1. ADMISSION 
FREE, WITHOUT TICKET, James Hender- 
son, Academic Registrar. 








PERSONAL 





fenélosing addr=ssed envelope and Te- 
ference G.502 ‘Spt.’) should reach Appointments 
Officer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
within ‘five days. 

COPYWRITER required for advertising depart- 
ment of large manwfacturcr ncar London. Salary 
range £700-£5,100.—Box 1668. 











ON TO CROSSWORD No. 975 


15 Whitewashing. 18 Nightingales. 23 
2 Seribe. 26 Esther. 27 Portents, 28 Sampan. 
29 Wandered. 


Down. — 1, Wisest. 2 Icarus. 3 Kentish. 
4 Eros. 6 Remades. 7 Bulgaria. 8 Breakage. 
12 Narwhal. 14 Stwnner. 16 Snippets. 17 
Aegcratem. 19 Tessera, 20 Excited. 21 Signor. 
22 Teased. 25 Dora. 








ADRIAN. It’s a challenge. First to win the 


reren. Compctition in PUNCH. Start today.— 








by wonderfot 
new aoe weneaes Gauuad en B.B.C. Television. 
Free iiounelion, write to. Enurex Co., 119 
Oxford Street, ae 
DAVID BLACKSTONE LTD. and Corneal 
Leuses 


on newest 
proved lenses write to Dept. 274, 115 Oxford 
Street, Londos, W.1. Tel: GER 2531. 197a 
Regent Street, London, W.1. Tel.: REG. 6993. 
Continued Overleaf 
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Ginger ale 
ov Seda 
Uy Mr Brandyman makes a 
luxurious long drink with either... 
More and more people are finding a new and 
very special pleasure in Brandy as a long drink. 
At the smartest parties, in the most hospit- 
able homes, Mr. Brandyman introduces just 
the right note 
When a ship goes on the rocks the 
life-boats start out on their errand-of 
mercy. But without your support the 
Life-boat Service itself would be on 
the rocks. Send a donation, no matter 
how small, to:— 
ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, 
LONDON, S.W.! 
Treaserer: 
His Grace The Duke of Nerthumberiand 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, OBE. M.C.,T.D., M.A. 
~ 
INVEST INVEST IN 
your temporary surplus funds 
£10,000 HUDDERSFIELD 
and wpwards 
with alcove CORPORATION 
in ti North est 
came MORTGAGES 
Attractive Interest Rates. 7 days’ call (Trustee Securities) 
Enquiries to : £6 100 per annum 2—5 years 
= a For application forms apply 
NORTH WESTERN BOROUGH TREASURER (S) 
LOANS BUREAU 5-5 See nee 
TOWN HALE, NEESON poeta 
Tel. Nelson 1265 ] 
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CANCER PATIENT (73035). Little girl (4), with 
only a few months to live. Mother is living near 
hospital so as to visit as much as possible. 
Father is diabetic, and very worried. Help 
needed towards visiting fares. Please help us to 
care for her. Jewellery welcomed.—National 
Society for Cancer Relief (Appeal G.7), 47 Vic- 
toria Street, London, S.W.1 


FOOTBALL.—Particulars of statistical method 
of forecasting results —Box 1355. ee ne 
HISTORIES OF BUSINESS writen by an author 
having exceptional qualifications, experience and 
references.—Reply Box 1644 the ‘Spectator. 


HYPNOTIST Ralph Robinson, consultant for 
nervous disorders. Sun. to Thurs. SPE 3901. 


KEEP A GOOD CELLAR, and you enjoy the 
esteem of your friends, Keep a supply of El Cid 
Amontillado, and you enjoy a good sherry and 
collect more friends ! 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List afd Literature on 
Family Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X. 
NOTICE the difference it makes to your meals 
when you add Rayner’s Indian Mango Chutney 
—From all good grocers. 

and the Child Delinquent, 
those interested in discussing this vital subject, 
please write C.P., Box 6, Post Office, North 
Sydney, N.S.W., Australia. 
TICKLE YOUR PALATE—have some delicious 
Burgess’s Anchovy Paste on buttered toast. 


TUITION IN MATHEMATICS. Cambridge 
Graduate free now.—Write Box 1674. 
WANTED, talented young freelance artist with 
original style and ideas for daily strip cartoon.— 
Box 1646 

WE PAY Ist. per Ib. and refund postage for your 
old knitted woollens, hand or machine knitted, 
worn or torn. Also woollen underwear and old 
white wool blankets, any weight accepted. — 
F. A. Blakeley (Woollens) Ltd., Queen Street 
Mills, Ravensthorpe, Dewsbury, Yorks. Tel.: 
Dewsbury 17. 

WHAT HASN’T SHE GOT? A ruby goblet, Sin. 
high, with Tudor roses, name and dedication en- 
graved; one guinea. Lovely wine glasses and 
bowls with original engravings. — List from 
PHILIP, 14 Hillcroft Crescent, W.5. 








THEATRE 
ENGLISH STAGE SOCIETY. Forthcoming 
Programme at the Royal Court Theatre for 
members only. Productions Without Decor: 
Phyllis Calvert in LOVE FROM MARGARET 
by Evelyn Ford, Sunday, Feb. 16; THE 
TENTH CHANCE by Stuart Holroyd, Sunday, 
March 9. For full details apply the Sec., 
eee ee Society, Royal Court Th., Sloan 











EDUCATIONAL 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, specially for uni- 
versity graduates and older students; six-month 
and intensive 14-week courses.—Write Organis- 
ing Secretary, DAVIES’S, 2 Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK 8392. 








The flag of the British Sailors’ Society 
offers a world-wide welcome to the sailor. 
Wherever it flies, he can be sure of gather- 
ing news of his home and family, sure of 
help, sure of friendship. This tradition of 
welfare was established in the time of 
Nelson and is continued, on an ever ex- 
tending scale, to-day. 

Will you help us to continue this essential 
work? The British Sailors’ Society is not 
state-aided: it depends upon you for the 
means of carrying on its work. Please give 


ee BRITISH 
SAILORS’ SOCIETY 


Hon. Treasurer: Rt. Hon. Lord Coleraine, P.C. 
680 COMMERCIAL ROAD, LONDON, E.14 
General Secretary: Stanley Heesom, O.B.E. 





EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subjects in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS. 
U.C.C., est, 1887, prepares students by post for 
General Certificate of Education (for Entrance, 
Faculty requirements, or Direct Entry to Degree), 
External Degrees (B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), 
LL.B., etc.), and Diplomas. Also for G.C.E. (all 
other Bodies), Law, Teachers’ Diplomas, Highly 
qualified Tutors, Low fees. Prospectus from 
Registrar, University Correspondence College, 
76 Burlington House, Cambridge 


MAJOR BURSARY of £90 per annum and 
Miror Bursary of £60 per annum offered by 
Sherrardswood School, Welwyn Garden City, 
Herts, to prospective boarder pupils (boys and 
girls) born between ist September, 1946 and 
31st August, 1947, Examinations to be held 17th 
March, 1958, for entry following September. 
Further particulars from the Bursar. 


POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educ. (all 
examining Boards), London Univ. B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D., Degrees 
and Diplomas, Law and Professional Exams. 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 
Director of Studies, Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, 
Oxford (Est. 1894). 
ST. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
Comprehensive training for all branches of 
secretarial work. Intensive courses for graduates. 
Day and resident students. English courses for 
foreign students. Next Secretarial Course com- 
mences April 15, 1958. Apply J. W. Loveridge, 
M.A. (Cantab), 2 Arkwright Road, Hampstead, 
N.W.3. Hampstead 9831. 
URCHFONT MANOR 
Short Residential Courses 

Friday, Feb, 21-Sunday, Feb. 23: ‘Men on 
the Moon.’ y, Feb. 24-Saturday, March 
1: ‘The Outlook for British Industry.” Monday, 
March 24-Thursday, March 27: ‘Opportunities 
in Retirement.’ Easter Course. Thursday, April 
3-Wednesday, April 9: ‘Two Modern Philos- 
ophies’: Positivism and Existentialism. Family 
Course, August 2-22. Details from The Warden, 
Urchfont Manor, Nr. Devizes, Wilts. 











STUDENTSHIPS 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. RE- 
SEARCH STUDENTSHIPS AND RESEARCH 
GRANTS IN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
STUDIES. Applications are invited for the 
above studentships and grants, tenable for one 
year in the first instance, and renewable for a 
further period not exceeding two years. The 
studentships are normally. of the value of £350 
or £400 per annum, They are offered to can- 
didates who have obtained the degree of 
Bachelor or Master in this or any other approved 
University, Applications should be sent not 
later than February 15th, 1958, to the Registrar, 
the University, Manchester 13, from whom fur- 
ther Particulars and forms of application may 
be obtained. 


LITERARY 

MAKE WRITING YOUR HOBBY THIS 
YEAR. If you've always meant to write, BEGIN 
NOW, for opportunities are increasing. The 
LSJ can show you how to make money from 
your pen. Personal coaching by correspondence 
without time limit.—Prospectus Dept., London 
School of Journalism, 19 Hertford Street, W.1. 
= 8250, “There are LSJ students all over the 
world.’ 


AUTHORS MSS., any length, typed in 7 days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent work), 
short stories, etc., by return. Typescripts care- 
fully checked. Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation. 4-hr, duplicating service. 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading. 
Literary research, etc. Temp. secretaries. Dictat- 
ing machine service. Public/Private mectings 
reported. Recording machines on hire, Transla- 
tions from/into all languages. Overnight Service, 
TELEDICTA SERVICE : DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m. and week-ends.—Secre- 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W.1. (GER 1067-9). 


BOOKS.—The ‘Spectator’ will arrange for books 
reviewed or advertised in this paper’s columns to 
be sent to readers who cannot otherwise obtain 
them. Orders, accompanied by a remittance 
covering the books’ total published price, plus 
one shilling per volume for postage, should be 
sent to the Book Order Dept., ‘Spectator,’ 99 
Gower Street, London, W.1. 


FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist tutors 
—No Sales—no fees. Students’ work appears in 
all markets. Prospectus free from Dept. B.23, 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., 
Regent House, Regent Street, London, W.1. 
KNOW-HOW means Writing Success for you. 
No Sales—No Fees tuition. FREE year’s sub- 
scription to Britain's foremost magazine for 
Writers. Free R.2, ‘Know-How Guide to 
Writing Success,’ from B.A. School of Suc- 
cessful Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, 
London, W.1. 

THAT ADDRESS.—‘Envoi’ Poetry’ Magazine, 
Seven Levels, North Place, Cheltenham. 

















THE SPECTATOR, 


LITERARY TYPING. 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy assured. Min, charge 4s, — E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 


SHORT STORY WRITING.—WRITING FOR 
RADIO & TV. Learn the modern technique of 
Short Story and Script preparation. Write NOW 
to the Registrar (Dept. W.26), MERCER’S 
©CURRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 69 Wimpole 
Street, London, W.1. 

TYPEWRITING, DUPLICATING AND ALL 
SECRETARIAL SERVICES. Circulars prepared 
and despatched. Dictation by telephone, — 
Apollo Agency, 18 Hanover Street, W.1. 
MAYfair 5091. 











VIEWPOINT— 
A TELEVISION QUARTERLY. 


Britain’s only magazine devoted to serious 
discussion of all aspects of television. 


This issue includes articles by : 
MICHAEL BARSLEY, A. J. P. TAYLOR, 
ROBIN SCOTT and STEPHEN TAYLOR. 


2s. 6d. from bookshops and newsagents, or 
2s. 10d. post free from 6 Holly Mount, N.W.3. 





WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send today for interest- 
ing free booklet for new writers, R.I. students 
have sold contributions to 1,750 editors—a record 
without paralle!|.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85). 
Palace Gate, London, W.8 








SHOPPING BY POST 


ABANDON DULL MEALS, PETITS FOIS. 
Direct from the Continent, Small, Sweet and 
Tender. 134 oz. tins, 8 for 28s. Post Paid— 
SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 Philpot 
Lane, London, E.C.3. 


BUY YOUR TEA 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES 
Gray’s Superfiné Tea, for long popular with 
the Catering Trade, is now available for 
household use at wholesale prices. Special 7 Ib. 
economy tins only 35s., post paid. Sample 1 Ib. 
sent gladly for 5s. 6d. C.W.O. Cash refunded if 
not delighted, 


Grays 


Dept S.P., Green Hill, Worcester. 
BURN PEAT BLOCKS. Luxurious warmth. 
Bright lasting fires. Saves coal. Granulated Peat. 
—Morgan, Peat Merchant, Downend, Bristol. 


CARDS and Notepaper printed with address, 
etc. Send stp. for samples & prices—S. Vernon, 
72 Station Road, Hadfield, Nr. Manchester. 


GOOD OLD-FASHIONED Wholemea! Bread, 
home made, has a del:cious, genuine flavour 
(try it with honey or cheese), and is a valuable 
source of vitamins especially of the B group. 
Quick and casy to make—beginners need not 
doubt their ability to foilow our recipe, The 
whole family will enjoy it. Our Health & Fitness 
Whole Wheat Meal is guaranteed to be 100% 
stone ground at our water mill at Felstead, Essex. 
The wheats are specially selected and organically 
grown. It can also be used for scones, biscuits, 
shortbread, etc. Prices, post frec, including re- 
cipes : 6 Ib. bag, 7s. 3d.; 14 Ib. bag, 13s. 6d.— 
Write H. GRAY JONES, HEATH (HEALTH 
MILL, 8 Orchard House, Mill Road, Chelms- 
ford, Essex. ie 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty, Elegant Hand-woven Damask 
Table Napery. Printed, Embroidered and Irish 
Hand-crochet Lace Luncheon Sets. Afternoon 
Teacloths, etc. Richly woven Dress and Suiting 
Linens in beautiful colours. Superb Bed Linens, 
Fine Diaper, Damask and Turkish Towels. 
Pastel shade reversible Linen Damask of charm- 
ing design for Bedspreads and Curtains. Illus- 
trated Catalogue from: ROSEMOYNE IRISH 
LINENS, Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, Northern 
Treland. 











SMOKERS’ COUGH, CHRONIC CATARRH. 
—Garlisol deodorised (non-smell) garlic 
tablets fortify resistance against bronchial and 
pulmonary irritation and their sequla. Send 
§2s. 6d. for 1,000 Garlisol tablets (six months’ 
supply), and booklet of health-conserving infor- 
mation.—Garlisol Natural Remedies, Fairlight, 
Sussex. 





SCENTED VIOLETS. Ancnomes & early spring 
flowers posted. 10s. and £1 boxes. — ‘Poltesco 
Flowers,’ Ruan Minor, Helston, Cornwall. 








GARDENING 


BORDER PLANNING with shrubs, rhododen- 
drons, azaleas, ericas, — Apply for details of 
scheme to Knap Hill Nursery, Woking, Surrey. 











KENNEL, FARM AND 
AVIARY 





THE ENGLISH MINK FARM with three out 

of four 1955/56 National Supreme Champions 

offers Pedigree Livestock from £50 per trio. 

Objective advice, and complete training FREE. 

—* Common, Newbury, Berks, Thatcham 
41. 





JANUARY 31, 


CARPET REPAIRS 


ORIENTAL CARPETS are valuable only if-kepe 
in good order, Often a- smal. repair extends 
their life. Neglected, their value detefiorates, We 
repair in our Own workshop every kind of 
hand-made carpet expertly at reasonable cost as 
part of our comprehensive carpet service. . Esti- 
mates and expert advice free.—Alexander Juran 
& Co., 74 New Bond Street, W.1, MAY 2550. 


1958 


TO LET 


UNST, SHETLAND. S.C. ground-floor flat, 
2 doubie bedrooms; all electric. Box 1645, 


ACCOMMODATION 


seihtsim inns 
ATTRACTIVE BED/SIT.-rm., own bath, share 
kitchen in lady’s ali-heated home; quict road, 
3 mins. furnham Green Stn. Suit business 
woman. Ref. exchanged.—Write Box No. 1654, 
£3 INCL, to share (F.) ramshackle S.W.11 
Maisonette; sunny furn, rm., own floor; exc. 
transport.—BAT> 5307. W./c. SLO. 9265 days. 


HOTELS 


BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court, W. Cliff. 
Tel.: 1944. 33 rms. 150 yards sea front. Gdns., 
Putting Green. Garages. Superlative food. 
June, 9 gns.; Joly/Aug., 10-12 gns. 
FOR A QUIET restful holiday by the Sea, 
‘DOUBLE BARN,’ Selsey, Sussex, offers good 
food with all Modern Amenities, Sun Lounge 
and Games Room. Garden with Sandy Beach 
adjoining. Idea) family holidays. Brochure on 
application. 

1.0.W. WINTER WARMTH 
Enjoy the experience of gentler winter in Farring- 
ford. Stay in the Island's loveliest locale, relish- 
ing modern amenities, superb food and service 
at the Farringford Hotel and its cosy cottages. 
Fully licensed. A.A, R.A.C. Details from the 
Manager. 

FARRINGFORD HOTEL, 
Freshwater, I.0.W. 
ITALY—WONDERFUL HOLIDAY. MIRA- 
MARE RIMINI, HOTEL IMPERO. EXCEL- 
LENT CUISINE. OWN BEACH. MODERATE, 
— 6846. CUN. 9379 after 

5.30. 

WEST SUSSEX. Abingworth Hall, near Stor- 
rington. Hols. or permanent. Several ground- 
floor bedrooms. Television, Billiards. Unlicensed. 





HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


BETTER VALUE. Interesting company assured 
with leading non-commercial holiday fellowship, 
Special two-centre holidays in Austriag Norway, 
etc. Every popular courtry, from 14 gns. 13 days 
Switzerland, good hotel, air travel, 284 gns. See 
32-page brochure.—Pathfinder Tours, 201 Vic- 
toria Street, S.W.1. 
CRUISES on a well-known elegant private 
Riviera steam yacht fortnightly April to October 
visiting Florence — Corsica — Rome — Naples— 
Sicily—Stromboli—Sardinia. Leisurely luxury. 
Also special Easter,Cruise Holy Week in Seville 
and Fiesta, Details from Olivers Travels Ltd., 
16 Cork Street, London, W.1. 

FARM HOLIDAYS. — 1958 Guide describes 
Britain’s best Holiday farmhouses, 900 farms, 
illustrated, 3/10 post paid, Farm Guide, 18¢ee 
High Street, Paisley. 

GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY, near. Furnished Cot. 
tage, May and June, 4 beds, 2 public, bath- 
room (h, and c.), kitchen, garage. Fishing 4 mile, 
2 golf courses within 5 miles, tennis, £20 
month. Box 1640. 
LITTLE GUIDE TO VILLAGE INNS, FARMS 
HOTELS on and off the beaten track round 
Britain’s coast and country, 5s, Postage 4d.— 
VICTOR HILTON, Harbourside, TORQUAY. 














MEET more interesting people, stay in delightful 
surroundings, at Pathfinder house-parties. 
Ambleside, Bangor, Edinburgh, Pitlochry, Shank- 
lin, Devon or London. From 5 gns. (reductions 
children). Brochure. — Pathfinder House-Parties, 
201 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


SEE YUGOSLAVIA 
17-day conducted air and coach tour to Bled 
and Opatija, 36 gns. 
15-day air holiday to Lovran, 40 gns. 
16-day air holiday via Venice to Bled and 
Opatija, 43 gns. 
15-day boat and coach cruise to Opatija, Split 
and Dubrovnik, from 46 gns. 
16-day luxury Dalmatian Coast cruise, 77 gns. 
Apply for full details and brochure to: 
APAL TRAVEL LTD. (Dept. S.) 
(in conjunction with See Yugoslavia Ltd.), 
78 New Oxford St., London, W.C.1. 
MUSeum 9351/2. 
287 High Holborn, London, 
CHAncery 4627/8. 


50-TON KETCH. 6 berths. cruises France, 
Spain.—Hebe, Canal Basin, Exeter. 





W.C.1. 
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